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THE FALLACY IN EVOLUTION. 


The drift of scientific endeavor for the past half-century—- 
ever since Charles Darwin and Alfred Wallace announced, 
practically together,’ the theory of Natural Selection-—has 
been steadily toward a study of origins. Once the organic 
kingdom of nature with its ‘‘complexly adjusted and permanent 
equilibrium’’ was set forth as the type, par excellence, of all evo- 
lution, the rapid extension of the theory to physical astronomy 
and geology, to history, society, and religion, followed as a 
matter of course. A fixed determination to trace all resem- 
blances between ideas, languages, institutions, individuals, 
and things to acommon primitive source, and to exhibit reality 
of whatever sort as the outcome of an orderly and mechanically 
unfolding principle, thus passed into the common heritage of 
purpose and equipment to which the modern scholar fell heir. 
The barriers that hedged off the organic realm from the inor- 
ganic, the rational from the animal, the spiritual from the 
purely physical, were levelled ata stroke. The world no longer 
appeared as a rising sc@je of splendid isolations, but rather as 
a toilsome upward ascent of some early elemental agency toward 
the master-product of the whole self-running system,—-Man, 
who thus at once became its epitome and goal, with the dust 
of dead worlds and races redistributed in his bodily frame, 
and with the wisdom of his vanished forebears revived in 
his intelligence. 

Everything came to be viewed exclusively in the light of 
its history. Something that once was became the raisoz 


1On the same day, July 1, 1858. = 
(257) 
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d’étre of all that now is, or ever will be. The truth, whether 
of religion or of society, began to be determined by studying 
its respective development either in the individual or the race, 
apart from any intrinsic content or objective rational value. 
A Genesis quite other than the Mosaic was thus made the 
supreme tessera of human thonght, and comparison became 
the accepted method of science. 

Jomparative Philology,’ Comparative Psychology, Compar- 
ative History, Comparative Religion grew apace and waxed 
strong with the strength of youthful sciences. The universe 
was made potential in one or more given primordial elements 
endowed with unlimited capacity for development and so 
simple as seemingly to require no originating cause. To reach 
this needed prime potential, the complex and diverse realities of 
the biological, social, and religious organisms were analyzed 
and compared ; the similarities, resemblances, points of con- 
tact and agreement between all three were judiciously selected 
and catalogued ; while their real differences were judiciously 
ignored, or reduced to minor significance, owing to the eager- 
ness of the quest for the common element shared by all alike. 
The similarity disclosed by reflection as pervading these several 
orders of physical, moral, and intellectual facts was forthwith 
regarded as a basic something and as indicating the objective 
and real source whence all originally had sprung, only to be in 
course of time variously integrated and differentiated in accord 
with the well known laws of progressive change. Thus from 
resemblance to identity, from similarity to dependence was but 
asingle step soontaken. The leaps that nature is proverbially 
supposed not to make, were easily mage by going back far 
enough to get the proper start. JZ fawt reculer pour mieux 
sauter. 

It is this evolutionary heritage of viewpoints, methods, 
and principles which this article proposes to examine and 
criticize. It must be clear at a glance to one who thinks 
beneath the surface of things that the comparative methods of 
applied and implied evolution, as instanced above, and as now 


'The comparative method in Philology was introduced by Franz Bopp’s epoch- 
making ‘‘ Vergleichende Grammatik,’’ 1835-52, and hence is not initially due to 
Evolution. 
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generally employed by men of science, reopen the whole ques- 
tion of the nature and value of universal ideas. Until this 
fundamental problem of the relations of our ideas to reality 
be critically solved all scientific explanations which attempt 
to overlook it must forever remain a huge begging of the ques- 
tion and be punctuated by an unbroken succession of question 
marks. Science can no more afford to do without philosophy 
than philosophy can hope to dispense with the aid of science. 

Passing over the interesting history of the problem itself, 
together with the medieval controversies that wore it thread- 
bare as matter for debate, we confine ourselves to the funda- 
mental question which the Evolutionist has again made actual 
and which perforce he must needs answer before he can make 
good a single one of the principles of applied evolution, 
naimely,~-What is there in the real world corresponding to the 
universal ideas we are accustomed to frame of it? 

We cannot in this age of criticism adopt the answer of the 
Ultra-Realist that the universal is a substance having an inde- 
pendent existence in nature. For such a universal, humanity 
for instance, would be only another individual, and at best but 
a personified abstraction delusively regarded as real. We 
cannot accept the solution of the Ultra-Nominalist that the 
universal is merely a name; nothing more, nothing less. For 
then all science would sink to the level of an arbitrary system 
of naming, without objective ground or warrant. Nor may we 
be content with Ultra-Conceptualism and avow benignly that 
universal ideas are names plus the signification which the mind 
attaches to them. For it is manifestly plain that we cannot 
make a thing of this or that class, or kind, or species, merely 
by thinking of it as such. And so, with no final rest for the 
mind in any of these extravagant solutions, we are compelled 
to seek a deeper and more critical analysis. 

It must be clear to all that the individual is the only com- 
pletely real thing and that the universal is not an individual. 
Were the nature of our mind such as to grasp, distinctly and 
at once, the entire concrete assemblage of qualities, properties, 
and attributes inherent in each individual thing ; and were the 
manifold relations of every individual object of knowledge to 
a host of others a matter of direct, immediate perception, 
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instead of being, as they are, the results of complex mental 
processes, the difficulty of keeping abstract objects abstract, 
and concrete objects concrete, would be reduced almost to the 
point of vanishing. But the mind has the constitutional 
habit of isolating objective qualities, properties, attributes, 
and relations in order to apprehend them successively and 
distinctly : whence the ever-imminent danger of hypostasizing 
its own abstractions. The mind, unable to exhaust the full 
content of any object by a single act of knowledge, is forced 
toanalyzeit piecemeal. In putting together again the analytic 
products which it first isolated, an adequate or all-inclusive 
view of the object is obtained. This roundabout process, 
traditionally styled abstraction, clearly results in incomplete 
and partial views of objective reality. In comparing these 
incomplete and partial views of reality the mind detects com- 
mon points of resemblance between a number of individuals, 
and from these common points of resemblance the concept 
which we call the universal is psychologically formed. The 
mind re-thinks the object by neglecting all individual differ- 
ences and by centering attention on individual similarities 
only, and thus objects that are really many become one for 
thought.' 

The whole question of the reality of our universal ideas 
reduces itself, therefore, to a question of the reality of these 
resemblances between individual things. The sop may be 
thrown to the Conceptualist that it is the mind, in a sense, 
which gives unity to the members of a class and gathers them 
into one. But we cannot stop here finally. We must go 
behind the activity of the mind in unifying to the ground or 
reason for unification. We do not confer the unity arbitrarily 
and at pleasure: we do not make all men or all foxes alike: 
we do not create the uniformities of the Cosmos: we only dis- 
cover, and state, and mentally reconstruct them. They are as 
much beyond our making or unmaking as the creation or 
annihilation of anything is beyond our power. We would 
not unify things mentally if things did not resemble one 
another really and belong together in fact as well as in thought. 


_ | Professor Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylvania, has written a searching 
criticism upon this topic, entitled, ‘‘ Sameness and Identity.’’ 
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And so, the respects in which individuals resemble are as 
much independent of us and of our thinking as the individuals 
themselves. They cannot be set down as mere clusters of associ- 
ated ideas. And so, too, while there is no single object in nature 
corresponding to a universal idea, such as matter, or force, or 
man, but rather a number of individual objects really resem- 
bling under the incomplete views we are forced to take of 
them, the universal is real with the reality of resembling 
things, although not a real individual. The objectivity of 
science is thus assured and guaranteed beyond the reach of 
skeptic cavil. But, be it ever borne in mind, the universals, 
as such, are not things, nor basal facts, nor sources of reality 
at all, but simply thoughts with a real foundation in, depend- 
ence on, and objective reference to, things themselves. 

All this is clear enough to the philospher in his closet, but 
it seems utterly lost on the enthusiastic hypothesis-makers 
of our day and time. Perhaps the most prevalent fallacy in 
modern scientific literature, directly traceable to the idea of 
evolution, is the fallacy of the universal, or the mistaking 
of universal ideas for real things, out of which the whole 
reality of life may be evolved. Men treat the incomplete 
forms of abstract thought as though they were so many real 
and complete individualities concretely existing in ‘‘hard and 
fast lumpishness’’ apart from mind, and reason on them 
betimes with all the naiveté of an Ultra-Realist.' In his desire 
to extend the evolutionary process over the whole domain of 
nature the Evolutionist has put himself under the constraint 
of finding, or of feigning to find, the origins and beginnings of 
things. He has crudely seized upon the simplifications which 
things undergo in the mind’s abstractive processes as betoken- 
ing a set of corresponding simplifications in reality itself and 


1Thus Pantheism, Monism, Christian Science, and Agnosticism mistake th® 
emptiness of logical being for the fulness of real, absolute being. The absolute is 
the unconditioned, the unrelated. Therefore itis unknowable. All this has been 
thought to be of profound significance. But its critical worth is nil. It is only a 
juxtaposition of our abstract notion of modeless being with our concrete notion of 
real being plus modes and conditions. To condition the unconditioned simply 
means to concretize the abstract. To relate the unrelated simply means to restore 
in concrete or complete thinking the modes or conditions you have removed when 
thinking of ‘‘ being’ incompletely or abstractly. It confounds intra-mental with 
extra-wental being. What relevancy this contrasting of two mental processes 
with each other has to the problem of God’s existence and nature is left to the 
‘surviving fittest’’ for adjudication. It is a pompous “‘ignoratio elenchi.”’ 
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has thus come to imagine that he is actually dealing with 
the earliest simple forms of existing things and actually dis- 
covering original sources. Operating from the outset with 
universal ideas he naively supposes all along that he has 
beneath his very fingers the great and real germ whence all 
the particulars have duly sprung. Because the universal 
idea with which he starts applies to all the particulars logically, 
he proceeds without any philosophical scruple to make it 
imply them all physically, causally, and really. All the while 
he is laboring under the delusion that the abstract thought of 
his mind is readily convertible into a sort of half-thing that 
can exist independently of his reason and be made to pass 
bodily along a line of real and ever-varying development. 
A little concrete thinking would save him from this illogical 
pitfall and shock him with a saving sense of the unreality of 
his position. 

Mental classifications, unifications, and simplifications put 
nothing in things, but only order in the thoughts of our mind. 
Abstract thinking, under the familiar guise of classifying 
facts, religions, activities, or any number of things whatsoever, 
so far from revealing a common identical source of any or of 
all these, really brings about no identity and really does away 
with no difference in the facts, religions or agencies classified.' 
When we think the actual world fully and adequately, and 
not under the delusive incompleteness of abstract thought, the 
divergences, differences, and complexities of the real situa- 
tion,—which have disappeared in our idealization of it, simply 
because we neglected to take them into consideration,—again 
reappear in all their previous natural and complex setting, and 
defy reduction. Accordingly, the serious doubt which pre- 
vailing evolutionary methods continually conjure up and as 
continually overlook, is, whether applied evolution is dealing 
with reality at all, or only shuffling up and down the abacus of 
the mind a number of abstractions which are unwarrantedly 





‘In comparing man with the animal the Evolutionist fastens upon “feeling” 
as common to both. In this wise the irreducible contents of rational on the one 
hand and animal on the other become conveniently identified. Thought is first 
reduced to feeling and then deduced from feeling as the higher from the lower. 
Coxceptual identity and conceptual possibility are here exchanged for real identity 
amd xctual possibility. After such a gross confusion is once made everything 
becomes clear by hypothesis, but remains just as opaque as ever in point of fact. 
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projected out of the mind, spelt with a capital letter and made 
to play the arduous part of extra-mental reality. 

In the light of the critical principles which have been here 
laid down the evolutionary explanations of phenomena are 
seen to be purely verbal in character and of little, if any, 
real value. Their apparent success, profundity, and satis- 
factoriness are mainly due to the fact that the simplicity of 
the world of thought is crudely carried over into the world 
of things and seemingly made to rid the latter of its inherent 
and essential complexity. To the uncritical thinker or reader 
who is unable to see that the logical processes of his mind are 
quite different from the real processes of things in nature, and 
by no means strictly parallel, the evolutionary explanations 
must needs seem forever final and decisive. The judicious, 
however, must be left alone to grieve over fictitious explana- 
tions that do not even touch the real problem at issue, much 
less solve it. 

Enough has been said of the nature and value of universal 
ideas and of the danger, so easily courted, of making bodiless 
abstractions the causal ground of all existence. A few leading 
instances, chosen from an embarrassing wealth of illustration, 
will serve to enforce and apply this criticism, which is con- 
cerned only with the attempts to extend the theory of evolu- 
tion over the whole domain of thought and things as a universal 
law of becoming and derivation.' These repeatedly attempted 
extensions are accomplished by such elastic canons of logic, by 
such ingenious substitutions of theory for fact where facts 
happen to be wanting, and altogether by such convenient 
methods of comparison as to merit and repay our careful 
attention. 

To arrive at the causal ground of the universe or a science 
of cosmology the Evolutionist begins with his ‘taxonomic 
scale of force and matter,’’ which, apart from its misleading 
title, is a plain recital of facts without hypothetic coloring. 
The respective planes of the elements, chemical compounds, 
vegetal life, animal life, and finally rational life, form this 
rising scale of beings which mutually overlap, the higher con- 


‘The legitimacy or illegitimac y of evolution as an induction from the facts of 
biology forms no part of this discussion and is irrelevant. 
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taining, epitomizing, and redistributing the lower in varying 
clusters of distinct and substantial unities. Manifold differ- 
ences on the level of each plane are admitted and the distinct 
break between each successive plane not denied. We are 
brought into the presence of physical, physiological, and 
psychical ‘‘forces’’ differing in kind as well as in degree. 
We are made aware that physical and chemical energies are 
mutually convertible in terms of motion, and that one energy 
may be displaced by another quantitatively equivalent, but 
qualitatively different. All this is within the sphere of 
observation and experiment which no one may question.’ 

Not so with what follows in its wake. The comparative 
method is now brought into play and hypothesis and analogy 
slip into this sphere of admitted fact, without credentials, 
unnoticed. The embryonic scale of living and productive 
germ-cells is rehearsed to prejudge the whole issue by the 
question-begging analogy,—that all reality originated in the 
cellular progressive fashion of the human individual. To 
make good this analogy the varied organic and inorganic 
beings of nature’s scale, together with the respective physical, 
physiological, and psychical energies that manifest them, are 
stripped of all differences and thus verbally identified under the 
common head of ‘‘matter and force.’? This conceptual and 
verbal identification is straightway mistaken for real, and this 
is the original sin of the whole vitiated after-process. For, is 
force that is force in general and matter that is matter in 
general any kind of real force or matter in particular from 
which I can legitimately deduce anything but still further 
barren abstractions, proceeding one and all in direct logical 
descent from this parent-pair of abstractions? The intrusion 
of biological analogy is only so much dust in the eyes of the 
observer. The origin of fuller life from rudimentary life is 
not the same as the origin of life from inorganic elements. 

But the Evolutionist, undeterred, rubs his Aladdin’s lamp 
and the genie appears. He projects the abstractions ‘‘matter 
and force’’ into the real order, calls them the Homogeneous, 
and thus a sterile abstract thought becomes the nursing 


‘+. Kvolution,’’ part 3, chap. 4. LeConte. 
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mother-thing of all reality.'. This homogeneous is so simple 
as to appear self-explanatory. It is self-posited, or, as the 
Germans say, wnmitilebar gegeben. All need of a producer is 
thereby dismissed, and the idea of special creation sinks at 
once to the level of a folklore tale. Given a maximum abstract 
potential, which is crudely regarded as a real potential con- 
taining initially of itself the power to develop into anything 
and everything, one would be greatly surprised if it did not 
easily fulfil its universal contract, provided only that time 
enough were allowed. And time enough is easily obtained by 
a regardless confusion of conceptual with actual possibility, 
which is the vague thought-element that the Evolutionist pro- 
ceeds to make real without fear of kirk or benefit of clergy. 
He forthwith pushes his abstract homogeneous back far 
enough into the virtwal past of his own thought—which he 
calls infinite past time—to get all the effects desired from it. 
As he glances backward in thought he overlooks all differences 
in things to reach his homogeneous, and as he looks forward 
in thought he restores all the complexities previously over- 
looked and thus reaches his desired ‘‘integrating and differen- 
tiating’’ heterogeneous.’ 

It is all very interesting, but what is its value as a real 
explanation of phenomena? None. Beyond a rearrangement 
of his own thoughts the Evolutionist has accomplished nothing 
that would lift the veil from life’s real mystery. Things 
remain as they were before, unreduced, irreducible. Hesimply 
plays off the shadows of his own mental processes against the 
fixed world of irreducible things, thinking all the while that, in 


1“ All explanation of the higher by the lower, such as the naturalistic theories 
attempt, is philosophically a hysteron proteron,—a precise inversion of the true 
account. The antecedents assigned are not the causes of the consequents; for by 
antecedents the naturalistic theories mean the antecedents (matter and energy for 
example) in abstraction from their consequents, the antecedents taken as they appear 
in themselves, or as we might suppose them to be if no such consequents had ever 
issued from them. So conceived, however, the antecedents have no real existence— 
they are mere entia rationis—abstract aspects of the one concrete event which we 
call the universe’” (Italics not ours).—Two lectures on Theism, p. 42. Prof. 
Andrew Seth. 

* Carlyle, iconoclast as he was, did not hesitate to characterize this soulless 
view of nature as “an old marine-store shop collection of things putrifying and 
rotting under certain forces and laws.’’ To him “it was flatly and for ever incon- 
ceivable that intellect and moral emotion (sic) could have been put into man 
by an entity which had none of its own.’’—Cf. The Theology of Modern Literature. 
P. 163-4. S$. Law Wilson. 
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rearranging his thoughts in order, he is therewith reconstruct 
ing the actual sequence of the world’s unfolding. He empties 
his thought of the complexities of concrete thinking and fills it 
inagainwiththem. Buttorun down the scale of real beings to 
the simplicity of a universal idea and to run up the same scale 
again to the diversity of particular facts in the actual world, 
and then to proclaim all things accounted for, would be 
amusing if it were not soserious. To mistake the vague notion 
of indefinite being, which is a logical potential, for the notion 
of the infinite, which is no potential at all, but all possible 
perfection actually realized ; to make the indefinite, —prodvct 
of analytic abstraction as it is,—the prime producer of all 
reality ; and then to derive the actualities of to-day out of an 
indefinite potentialized for just such a purpose, is little short 
of mental jugglery, and shows what pranks of deceit the uni- 
versal is still capable of playing even upon the minds of the pro- 
fessedly elect. Until universals are shown to be real things 
and thought-processes to have their exact double in reality, 
the homogeneous of the Spencerian philosophy will remain 
the most accommodating sort of entity yet discovered and its 
lack of thinghood be regretted. 

The entire fact of the matter is that the higher beings of 
the so-called taxonomic scale contain the lower. The theory 
of the matter is that the lower precontain the higher and 
develop into them by an unbroken causal continuity. But 
this genealogical connection, descent, unity, identity, and 
mutual convertibility of all phenomena is not a scientific fact 
in any sense however remote, but only a very suggestive 
hypothesis open to unanswerable objections. Granting the 
real existence of such an original element endowed with an 
equally real capacity to unfold itself gradually into the present 
actualities of the world, whence came it? You cannot make 
it Hegel’s God on the way to consciousness, because only an 
actual infinite could be the reason and ground of its existence 
and germinal powers; and the infinite must be the cause of 
change while remaining itself unchanging. Creation is merely 
pushed back further and not done away with.’ An actual 


1 For a brief but excellent discussion of this point, see article ‘‘ What is Special 
Creation ?’’ by Prof. Borden P. Bowne, in New York Independent, Nov. 8, 1900. 
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capacity to develop into everything, as well as the actual 
something which so develops, constantly presupposes and 
demands an actual Producer and continuous Upholder and 
Guide.’ The world cannot be upbuilt on a system of molecular 
mechanics without annihilating Reason. In fine, the gist of 
the matter simply turns out to be that the Producer, instead 
of producing all things alike on a dead, mechanical, and 
monotonous level, produced them in variety; whether medi- 
ately or immediately he so produced them, remaining still an 
open scientific question. All this, however, is lamentably lost 
sight of in the desire to set the self-running and self-admin- 
istering system in motion and to start this miniature ball of 
efficient reality rolling on its everlasting course down the cor- 
ridors of time. 

This is but one example of many in modern cosmology 
illustrative of the applied evolutionary method. There is still 
another example which calls for detailed treatment. It is 
the comparative method as employed in the study of religions. 

The reconstruction of the origin and progress of religion is 
another illustration of this almost universal fallacy of the 
universal. The different forms of religion that have appeared 
in the course of history—animism, ghostism, fetishism, poly- 
theism, totemism, monotheism, deism, pantheism, Christian- 
ity, —are all pooled together, compared, sifted, and analyzed.? 
The differences marking off one form from another are then 
suppressed in thought and ‘‘fear of the Unknowable”’ selected 
as the common basic element supposedly disclosed by analysis 
as pervading all. In this wise religious forms that are many 
in point of fact become identified and ‘unified in the mind, and 
this subjective identity is forthwith made to do duty as the 
first historical form under which religion appeared. Next 


**Dicendum quod corpus coeleste, cum sit movens motum, habet rationem 
instrumenti quod agit in virtute principalis agentis. Et ideo, ex virtute sui motoris 
qui est substantia vivens, potest causare vitam.” This interesting text of St. Thomas 
(Summa Theol., P. I., Q. 70, art. 3, ad. 3) concerning ‘‘ spontaneous generation ’”’ 
lets us into his mind on the matter. He says clearly that if we regard generation as 
an instrumental action, “non repugnat primae rerum institutioni quod ex corrup- 
tione ignobiliorum generantur nobiliora.”” The actual cause would, of course, have 
to be God; the potential instruments might be creatures. (Ibid., Q. 72, art. unic. ad. 5.) 

? Fora more exhaustive portrayal of the weakness of the evolutionary com para- 
tive method, see ‘‘ Theory of Thought and Knowledge, Chapters on ‘ Explanation 
and Fallacies,’ by Borden P. Bowne. New York, Harper’s, 1897. 
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the preaccepted hypothesis that the higher must come from 
the lower is called into requisition and the divergent religious 
conceptions are shuffled and rearranged to meet its require- 
ments. This scientific classification is supposed to say the 
last word on the matter, and some early form of religion, such 
as fetishism, is exhibited as successively assuming the guise 
of all later forms and as permanently abiding to-day in Chris- 
tianity itself. 

Facts are ignored or read in the light of hypothesis solely. 
If evolution be true universally man must have passed from 
the non-religious stage to the religious. The historical proof 
of man’s having been primitively non-religious never for a 
moment enters. And so the fictitious problem comes up for 
solution, —How did man effect the transit? Here psychology 
takes the place of history or at least reduces history to the 
position of a lackey to psychology. Man began, we are told, 
by fearing the elements, whose purely physical nature he could 
not know, since science was as yet unborn. Next he person- 
ified these same elements, and the theory of hallucinations, 
dreams, swoons, and visions is adduced to flank and support 
the transition to personification. These dreams and visions 
aroused within early man the idea of ancestral ghosts, disem- 
bodied spirits still capable of intervening, for purposes of good 
or ill, in human affairs. Whence Polytheism. When the 
tribes amalgamated into social unities, the totem, or strongest 
tribal God, gained supremacy of worship over all the weaker 
ones. Whence Henotheism, from which to Monotheism was 
an easy step.’ Finally, to-day, when science has emancipated 
man once for all from the bugaboos of his forebears, he realizes 
in his advanced reason that the idea of a personal God and of 
the miraculous supernatural is only the shadow of man’s 
original ignorance, forever dispelled by science, the new and 
only cult worthy of humanity. 

What is the value of this platsible explanation? Purely 
subjective and verbal. Until the Evolutionist proves that 
psychological genesis is the only interpretation religious facts 


1 History discloses no such rigid order of succession and progression. Mono. 
theism must come first simply because it is a higher form. How one form developed 
into another is explained by calling in the aid of additional hypotheses. 
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will bear, and the only way religion could have originated, 
he is arguing in the air. Until he proves by history that this 
emotional fear was the real sum and substance of early religion 
and the historical prime source of it, he has his labor for his 
pains. Rearrangement of religions on a mental scale cannot 
be arbitrarily taken for an exact transcript of the historical 
order in which facts occurred.' The transfer of elemental fear 
from the thought-order of analysis to the objective order of fact, 
and the exhibition of all forms of religion as so many vitiated 
outcomes of this initial conception and emotion, explain noth- 
ing, account for nothing. The conceptual identification of relig- 
ions does not imply their real identification. Psychological 
genesis is worthless in this matter apart from history and 
history is silent as to missing links.” Of course, there are 
examples of historical connection and relationship between 
religions, but none of that sweeping character which the 
Evolutionist claims. The conversion of mental and moral 
forces, to adopt the evolutionary parlance, into each other, 
like the conversion of physical force into psychic, is a bigger 
mystery than the history of religions or the facts of science 
call upon us to believe. The universal is here playing its 
wonted réle once more and evidently is no respecter of persons. 

The facts in the case show a decided disinclination to fall 
in with the requirements of the hypothesis. There is no proof 
from historical documents that man was primitively non-relig- 
ious or that he was originally on the plane of fetishism. The 
hypothesis of man’s fall from an original high estate of Mono- 
theism is as equally tenable in the light of known facts as the 
hypothesis of man’s ascent from some lower stage to a higher. 
Regression and dissolution mark off man’s history as well as 
progression and evolution. Love of a benignant being was 
as much a characteristic of the early known religions as fear 
of a malignant one. Nay, more: the theory of ignorant 
fear fails to account for the very fact it is adduced to explain, 





1 The practical proof of this statement is that hardly any two writers agree on the 
same table of reconstructed religions. 


? When it is borne in mind that it actually takes ten gratuitous suppositions,— 
eight concerned with bridge-making between the different forms of religion and 
two coneerned with preaccepted methods,—to fill in the silence of history, one feels 
a growing sympathy for ‘‘Occam’s Razor,’’ namely: Non sunt multiplicanda entia 
sine necessitate. 
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namely, the existence of religion.' For fear implies rndi- 
mentary knowledge, at least, of the object to be feared, and so 
must be regarded as an effect of already existing religion and 
not as its cause. 

The radical fault with this comparative study of religions 
is that it attempts to explain religion as the mere outcome 
of a motive of curiosity, on man’s part, to decipher the mean- 
ing of physical nature and its laws. It begins by a false, 
because incomplete, analysis of man’s nature into that of a 
mere thinking-machine possessed of only one faculty, the 
faculty simply to know, and be curious about, Nature. It 
submerges the basic facts of man’s essentially moral and relig- 
ious constitution and then turns about to make man’s moral 
and religious self emerge again asin some way developed from 
intelligence. Having thus by incomplete and inaccurate analy- 
sis emptied man of his moral and religious instincts, it creates 
for itself-the speculative problem of their restoration. Relig- 
ion must thus perforce have been developed from without, 
since, hypothetically, it could not have been within man at 
the beginning. The continuity of religion cannot, therefore, 
hypothetically again, be the continuity of man’s essentially 
religious nature at all, but the continuity of some early crude 
form of worship which abides still under a multitude of differ- 
ences that are described in polysyllabic terms of verbal wisdom, 
apparently the final revelation of the Welt-Geist itself. 

But the plain fact of the whole matter, hypothesis apart, 
is that men, in the course of history, have given varied expres- 
sion to their religious views. This is the sum total of objective 
fact. These varying views, and the forms and rites in which 
they are embodied, are no more one and identical in them- 
selves than the atomic theory of modern chemistry is one with 
the theory of Democritus or the methods of modern chemistry 
a vitiated product of medieval alchemy. The intense desire 
to discover sources and origins at whatever cost has led men 
to ride rough-shod over all barriers in a veritable steeplechase. 
The comparative method, which can and does produce worthy 
results when tempered to the facts, has been forced to a uni- 





‘*« Evolution of Belief.”’ 
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versal service for which it is incapable, and under the burden 
of whichit breaksdown. Thecomparative method, essentially 
relative as its name denotes, soon becomes transformed into 
an absolute standard more dogmatic far than the dogmatism 
it aims to overthrow. 

The remedy lies in thinking more sympathetically with 
the facts. We should not rummage the history of religions 
merely to pick out a few salient instances here, and to cast 
aside a few counter instances there, and then piece together a 
mosaic purely of our own making. Why not square thought 
with fact at the outset and conceive the germs of moral and 
religious development originally within man as well as the 
germ of intellective life? Granted that the widest spread 
forms of religious belief are the lowest ; granted that there 
was an early tendency to personify external objects, what 
warrant have we to conclude from these facts the derivation 
of all higher forms from these lower? Should we not rather 
conclude that an original religious consciousness in man had 
simply mistaken the objects of its worship and misdirected its 
efforts? that man being by nature religious, began by a re- 
ligious explanation of nature, and failed through ignorance, 
or sin, or both; to discriminate accurately and fully the con- 
tents of his religious from his scientific consciousness? Does 
not the hypothesis of the Fall of man dovetail into the facts 
as well, to say the least, as the supposition of his Ascent from 
degradation? Love and worship of a benign supernatural 
will are facts of early religion as well as fear and propitiation 
of the powers of evil.’ The universality of religion and worship 
among mankind is too strong a fact to be accounted for on 
the persistence of some one form of worship. It is the persist- 
ence of the religious instinct under a multiplicity of forms that 
is here met with, it is religion giving vital expression to itself 
constantly, and yet varyingly, that we here see, and not 
some one kind of religious practice going through a kaleido- 
scopic set of transformations and changes. 

We cannot therefore explain the universal existence of 
religion, nor the universal satisfaction of the race in religious 


~—‘bid., p. 418 m — 
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worship, unless we admit religion as an actual content of man’s 
consciousness from the beginning. , Speculation as to how man 
might have become religious in no wise alters the historical 
fact of his religiousness. It merely seeks to go behind the 
actual fact, and thus apparently to explain it away by an 
ingenious series of conjectural, because hypothetic, figments. 
Were religion an organism like a plant or an animal, it would, 
of course, have to obey the same laws of growth and evolution. 
But, although there are resemblances between religion as an 
organization on the one hand and an animal organism on the 
other sufficient to create an analogy between the two cases, 
the differences are so great as to make it inevitable that at 
some point or other the analogy should break down. At what 
point the analogy breaks down cannot be determined by a 
study of the laws of animal life, but by a study of the facts 
and history of religion itself. How comes it that men so prone 
to vent their spleen on the analogical method of the School- 
men exemplify in their own person an extravagance in the use 
of this self-same method, of which their keener medizval fore- 
bears, with the exception of the two Raymunds, never even 
dreamed? Is similarity identity? Is partial resemblance to 
be taken for complete? Must we discover the true nature of 
religion by studying the unfolding of animal organisms? 
Verily, too much comparison has made us mad.’ 

Once we come to make our thought of man’s threefold 
nature, moral, religious, and scientific as it is, adequate to the 
fact, and not exclusive of two-thirds of it, the history of relig- 
ions simply reduces to this plain unvarnished tale that man, 
being religious by very nature, at different times, in divers 
ways, and in ever-changing environment, gave a variety of 
forms and expressions to his religious conceptions and feelings. 
The problem of the comparative history of religion will then 
be, not to strain after some vague, general, external source of 
religion, back to which all similarities may dependently be 
traced, but to avow openly the universal fact of religion as the 





—_—— 


1« Organism was investigated to the exclusion of environment ; external con- 

ditions were minimized in an anxiety to prove that a preconceived metaphysical 

ere can be applied to remove every crux.”—Contemporary Theology and 
heism. R. M. Wenley, p. 77. 
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starting point,’ and to regard the continuity of religion, not as 
a genealogical descent from some fictitious early form of 
external worship, but as the common instinct of a common 
humanity working out, independently or dependently, as the 
historical case may be, at sundry times and in sundry places, a 
series of more or less similar effects, all expressive of the great 
heart of the race in its yearnings for union with the Personal 
Source and Goal of all reality. To cheat one’s self with the 
Comtean simile of the child’s personification of the doll as 
expressive of early man’s attitude toward inanimate nature; 
to take the savages of to-day as typical of early man’s religion,’ 
is to strain at gnats of analogy and swallow camels of 
hypothesis in the end; to beg the entire question from the 
very start. The study of Religions would never have led to so 
great a wealth of delusion but for that insidious, subjective 
necessity, inherent in the very concept of evolution, and con- 
straining us to think that connections in thought are connec- 
tions in things, and that the hard realities of nature and of 
history stand ever submissively ready to rearrange themselves 
in due accord with our scientific reconstructions. 


To summarize the practical results of this discussion, we 
might be content simply to say that much which passes to-day 
for science is not aclearly defined field of fact and observation 
at all, but an admixture of fact, hypothesis, theories, and 
interpretations in promiscuous confusion. Modern criticism 
has its work to do over again in sifting the chaff from the 
wheat of knowledge. Ruth must again follow in the wake of 


1 There are two methods of procedure here as elsewhere. One is to doubt every- 
thing and to proceed from doubt to reconstruction; the other is to doubt nothing 
except for sufficient reason. The ‘‘ methodical’’ doubt of Descartes, while having 
its uses, has its abuses likewise, and from a doubt of method soon becomes trans- 
formed into a doubt of fact. 


*““Many a quaint and curious custom found among some savage people of 
to-day shoots a ray of light upon prehistoric conditions, thus connecting the line 
that runs horizontally through the present races of mankind with the line that may 
be drawn perpendicularly through the ages of time. It is likewise seen that while 
absolute identity of beliefs and practices is nowhere to be discovered, absolute dis 
patity of origin and nature is also precluded by the facts.” The Comp. Meth. in 
Theol., by Rev. Prof. Nath. Schmidt, in N. Y. Indep., Jan. 24, 1901.—Why place 
the continuity of religion in religious customs and practices? Are these not rather 
effecis of continuous religious belief? Is natural religion the ground of these cus- 
toms or merely an outgrowth of them? Can similar results never come about 
independently? Why look for absolute identity at all ? 
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the gleaners, this time not with the faint hope of being 
rewarded with a stray sheaf, but rather with the conscious 
purpose of unbinding the ill-assorted sheaves and of winnow- 
ing fact from speculation. 

This article is not intended as a sweeping protest against 
the comparative method in itself, but as a plea for saner judg- 
ment in its employment and a more critical appreciation of 
the philosophy of Realism. Where the comparative method 
has remained close to history or to observation, as in Philology 
and Biology, it has been quickened by contact with real 
sources and has produced fruitful results. But where it has 
been stretched by elastic analogy to the ferreting out of imag- 
inary and hypothetic sources in radically different fields of phe- 
nomena, as in the case of Cosmology and the History of Relig- 
ions, not to mention countless other instances, it has furnished 
its own refutation by reaping acrop of barren and fruitless 
abstractions. The evolution of the world, of society, or of 
religion cannot be treated as if it were a logical process of 
development. Logic cannot displace metaphysics, neither can 
it rewrite universal history. 


There is something absolute in life. All is not Heraclitic 
or Hegelian flux. Comparison is not an all;comprehensive 
viewpoint. There is no more warrant for the universally 
assumed principle that similarity always implies the identity 
or dependence in origin of all similars than there is for the 
opposite principle of utter distinction and independence. 
Both are alike extremes. The latter fails to take into account 
the more or less discernible continuity of the race. The former 
is an extravagant, unjustifiable interpretation of that con- 
tinuity, and, in point of fact, is only a conclusion from the 
assumed universality of evolution, which the Evolutionist in his 
enthusiasm soon turns about to convert into a categoric and 
dogmatic principle of an all-embracing nature. The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. An inference purely 
hypothetic cannot be made an all-certain principle by this 
‘‘natent-reversible’’ process. The true criterion lies between 
in an objective study of resembling facts and in a hard calcu- 
lation of the probabilities for and against the thesis of actual 
contact and real relationship of similars. 
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It need hardly be added, by way of conclusion, that this 
criticism does not at all imply that similarity never points to 
original identity, nor resemblance to dependence, whether 
in institutions, ideas, or things, but that such dependence is 
matter for special determination, either through history or 
observation. The question of dependence in origin cannot 
be decided offhand by the intrusion of an hypothesis which 
settles everything by logical implication and does not touch 
the objective case sub liteat all. Nor does this criticism deny 
all reality to universal ideas. While the universal ideas of 
the human mind are valid for reality, because they are reality 
apprehended incompletely, care must all the more be exer- 
cised in their manipulation lest we convert these thoughts of 
ours into full-fledged things. That such care is not taken in 
their employment nowadays by men professedly scientific only 
goes to show how far, in the general divorcing of mutual inter- 
ests characteristic of our times, Science has drifted apart from 
Philosophy. 

EpMUND T. SHANAHAN. 





CHRIST AND VERGIL. 


The purpose of the following pages is not to try to insti- 
tute any detailed inquiry as to the manner in which the pre- 
Christian civilization prepared the way for the advent of 
Christ. That Divine Providence moulded and shaped the one 
and fitted it to the other cannot seriously be called into ques- 
tion. Wecannot think even ona priori grounds that an event 
of such moment, fraught with such far-reaching and such last- 
ing influences for all mankind alike, came upon the world 
clearly foretold to the Jews and utterly unheralded to the 
Gentiles. The story of the Magi, the strange expectancy and 
unrest of the Romans noticed and recorded by Rome’s two 
most careful historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, and finally the 
religious‘ purpose clearly discernible in the Aeneid of Vergil, 
all point to the same conclusion ; namely, that when the rising 
of the great Sun of Justice was imminent, when the glorious 
dawn was at hand, then some few errant rays penetrated even 
the darkness of the Pagan world ; that other eyes beside the 
divinely inspired ones saw the light breaking, saw the long 
night passing. Neither shall we attempt to collate all the 
premonitions concerning the coming of Christ, which find ex- 
pression in all the Vergilian poems ; for that, too, would far 
exceed the limited space allotted ; but we shall confine our 
consideration to one remarkable production of Vergil ; namely, 
the Fourth Eclogue. Our investigation will aim at discerning 
therein, not, indeed, a revealed prophecy guaranteed with the 
certainty which Divine Inspiration alone can give, but we shall 
find in that poem some adumbrations foretelling Christ, some 
foreshowings sufficiently clear and detailed to justify us in 
attaching the note of a high probability to the following 


' The question as to whatextent the Vergilian poems foreshadowed those ideas 
which found clear utterance in the Sacred Scripture, and the related question as to 
the religious tendency evident in the Aeneid, are fully discussed by Gaston Boissier 
in his work ‘“‘ La Religion Romaine,’ Vol. I, pp. 221, ff. See also J. C. Sharp, 
‘“‘ Vergil as a Precursor of Christianity.’’ Princeton Rev. N. S., Vol. 4, 
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thesis, namely, that there isa real point of contact between 
this Vergilian eclogue and the Sacred Scriptures, and conse- 
quently Holy Writ must be numbered among the sources 
which Vergil used in his composition of this remarkable 
poem. 

This eclogue even apart from its remarkable contents is 
a most unique production, and that for two reasons. First of 
all, it is not only one of the unsolved problems among Ver- 
gilian critics ; but it seems destined never to find satisfactory 
solution. Its sources, its interpretation, its inspiration, are 
still in large measure mere conjectures. All that is known 
with certainty concerning the poem can be briefly told. It was 
written in the Year of the City 714, that is, about 40 B. C.;' 
during the consulship of Asinius Pollio, and was dedicated to 
the latter, who was one of Vergil’s most intimate friends. The 
hero of the poem is some child either already born or soon to 
be born ; but what particular child Vergil had in mind is not 
known. It has been suggested that Augustus himself is the 
hero; others saw and still see in it a reference to one of the 
two sons of Asinius Pollio; still others thought that Drusus or 
Marcellus was the fortunate child to whom Vergil had refer- 
ence; finally there have been some who attributed the magnifi- 
cent prophecies of this poem to the infamous Julia, the 
daughter of Octavian and Scribonia. Of course it would be 
endless to review all the reasons alleged by Vergilian students 
in their endeavor to fix this one point, namely, who was the 
hero of the poem; but the variety of opinion here indicated 
shows us that probably no other poem of equal length has been 
the subject of more careful study than this simple eclogue. And 
to-day, after so many hundreds of years it is still as obscure 
as it was in the days of Servius, the great Vergilian commen- 
tator, whose material goes back to a period almost contempo- 
raneous with the poet himself; still as far from solution as it 
was when the great Constantine stood up before that Council 





‘As to the date of the Fourth Eclogue (see O. Ribbeck’s Prolegg., pp. 18 ff.) 
C. Schaper. J. B., 1882, 2, 183, has advanced the erroneous opinion that Eclogues 4, 6, 
10 are considerably later than the others which were published between the years 
42 and 28 B.C., and that they were not written until between the years 27 and 25 
B.C. It is needless to add that this opinion is supported by no other scholar ; and 
that other Vergilian critics, as for example, E. Krause, A. Przygode, A. Feilchenfeld, 
and others, are in substantial agreement with Ribbeck. 
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of Eastern bishops and gave his imperial sanction to this in- 
terpretation ; namely, that Christ was the hero of the poem.! 

Again, not only is this eclogue the least known though the 
most carefully studied of the poems of Vergil; it is singular 
also in the fact, that in spirit and in content it is quite unlike 
the other eclogues of Vergil and, indeed, quite unlike any 
other poetical production in either of the classic languages. 
The other eclogues, if not loose translations of Theocritus, are 
at most clever adaptations of Theocritean material to Roman 
events and to personages known to Vergil.’ From first to last 
they lack originality and are absolutely dependent upon well 
known sources ; they mark the merest beginnings of literary 
effort, and they have but one theme; the narrow joys and 
sorrows of rustic life. In a word they are pastoral songs set 
to the melodies of the shepherd’s reed. But in this Fourth 
Eclogue we recognize at once a striking change. We feel at 
once no shepherd’s song is here. An epic note is struck, a 
note unpastoral; a grand symphony of exultation rolls through 
these majestic lines. The poet himself is conscious of uttering 
a strain transcending any rustic chant, ‘‘ Paullo maiora cana- 
mus’”’ he says, after invoking and then suddenly forsaking 
the rustic muses. He feels that the theme which he now has 
in hand needs loftier inspiration than the ‘‘ Sicelides Musae’”’ 
the muses of Theocritus, the muses of the pastoral chants, can 
impart. And that Vergil is consistently true to this higher 
inspiration is evident also in the content of the poem, and in 
his treatment of the subject-matter ; for this poem unlike any 
other specimen of bucolic poetry is marked by the most ideal 
delicacy of language and the most transparent purity of sen- 
timent. And what is still more remarkable, earthly love, the 
one unending theme of the other Vergilian eclogues and the 
great staple of all pastoral poetry, finds in this eclogue not so 


1Cf. also St. Aucustine’s Epist. 258 : ‘¢ To whom otber than the Savior could the 


poet address these words, ‘Te duce, signa manent sceleris vestigia nostri Inrita per- 
petua solvent formidine terra,’ ’’ v. 13, 14. 


*With regard to Virgil’s imitation of Theocritus in the Eclogues, cf. E. Bittner, 
D. Vesh. Vergil’s Ecl. Theokr. Insterb. 1878. See also C. Peter, Gesch. Roms. 
3-105, and G. A. Gebauer, De poett. graee. bucol., imprimis Theocriti carmm. in 
eclogis a Verg. expressis. Vol. I. Vergil’s procedure in imitating Theocri- 
tus, is to take two of the latter’s eclogues and weld them together into one poem ; & 
process known as “‘contaminatio’’ and used much by the comic poets, especially Plau- 
tus and Terence. Cf. Vergilian Eclogue 3, which is an amalgamation of Theoc. 
Ecl. 4 and 5, also Verg. Ecl. 8, after Theoc. Ecl. | and 2. 
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much as a passing reference, Thus, this poem, in spirit, in 
form, in content is not only unlike the rest of the Vergilian 
eclogues; it stands quite alone, and quite apart from any 
example of Greek or Latin bucolic poetry, that has come down 
tous. But—and here we come to the point at issue—just in 
those features in which this eclogue is thus sharply differen- 
tiated from the regular pastoral chants of Greece and Rome ; 
it reveals a most remarkable resemblance, too striking and 
too detailed to be merely coincident, to the prophetic chants 
of the Hebrews. It is as similar to these as it is dissimilar to 
those ; for besides the striking scriptural reminiscences which 
we have already mentioned, this poem enjoys the singular 
distinction that it alone, out of all the classic poetry, is exclu- 
sively prophetic in character. It is written almost entirely in 
the future tense. Its golden age is not a past event, it is yet 
to dawn, it is to be ushered in with the birth of the fortunate 
child who will partake of the life of the gods,’ who will be 
(v. 49) *‘cara deum suboles, magnum Iovis incrementum.”’ 

When the poets of Greece and Rome sang of the Golden 
Age it was always placed in the past. Their Golden Age was 
not coming ; it was over and gone. It had rolled through its 
allotted cycle in remote antiquity, before the present age, the 
age of Jupiter, began. Indeed, itis the absence of any coming 
Golden Age that lends such utter hopelessness to their song. 
‘Omnia fatis in peius ruere’’ is their universal cry and 
creed. 

Again, a comparison of the Greek word for poet, zroirns, 
and its Latin equivalent, poeta, with the Hebrew word for 
prophet (which also meant poet), will show that just as the 
poets of Greece and Rome were not prophets but had their 
eyes fixed upon the past; the poets of Judea were prophets 
and sang of thefuture.* Language is nothing less than history, 
and words are history epitomized. The adequate biography 
of a word is simply a history of the times and circumstances 
and needs which made the word necessary. So, if the Hebrew 
poets were called prophets, it was because prophecy, the future, 





"V. 15, “‘Ille detim vitam accipiet.’’ 

*V. 7, ‘Iam nova progenies caelo dimittitur alto.’’ 

5Cf. A. B. Peabody, North American Review, Vol.65. Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue. 
Also G. Watson, Vergil, Fourth Eclogue. Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 111. 
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was the burden of their song. While the poets of the Gentile 
world sang of the founders of their states and families, or 
noted the fabulous folk-lore of early time, the bards of Judea 
‘ sang of the coming of the Prince of Peace, or told of the reign 
ef love and holiness which He was to establish on a renovated 
earth. 

It is an unvarying rule certified to throughout the entire 
history of literature, that the song of genius will be pros- 
pective rather than retrospective if the future be bright, 
if it hold out the hope of better things to come; but if the 
future be dark, if it loom forbidding and hopeless, then the 
poet will go back to seek his ideal in the golden past. So the 
Gentiles, early lapsing away from the purity of the primitive 
revelation, rapidly sank lower and lower in their moral stand- 
ards, and consequently were always able to look back upon a 
past better and happier than the present. Hence, they lost 
hopefulness and saw in the future no ideal, but only deeper 
degradation. Those among them, therefore, who raised their 
eyes from the dreary present dared not look into the future ; 
and so were forced to look back upon the Golden Age that 
had been; were forced to unbury the glorious past, to prolong 
and adorn the misty and meagre traditions of the happy days 
in Eden. But the future held no dread for the Jews, for they 
had been gifted with the blessings of a second revelation: and 
in that revelation they saw an unending era of universal peace 
and happiness and virtue. In a word, the Gentiles’ Golden 
Age was past, their future hopeless; the Jewish Golden Age 
was yet to come, their future bright with promise 

Now, since poetry is the sublimation of ideals, is it not 
clear that in the Fourth Eclogue of Vergil a Jewish rather 
than a Gentile ideal is concreted? Is it not clear that this 
poem projecting the Golden Age into the future, breaks irrev- 
ocably with the classic tradition? From first to last the poem 
‘breathes the hope of a happier and more glorious era soon to 
be established, through the agency of a child whose birth was 
then at hand. And what is still more significant is the fact, 
that the hope which finds such confident, such exultant, utter- 
ance in the sonorous lines of this eclogue was precisely the 
self-same hope which at that time pervaded and sustained the 
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entire Jewish nation. Hence, it need not surprise us to know 
that the early Christians, and even the Christians of the Mid- 
dle Ages, regarded Vergil as a prophet.’ 

We come now to our final inquiry and that is, the origin 
of the marvelous prediction voiced in this poem. It is clear 
at first sight that the note of excellence attaching to this 
fortunate birth is no common flattery. We could find its 
parallel perhaps, had the poet promised the child about to be 
born wealth or power, station or conquest. But no material 
gift, no temporal advantage, is held out. Thechild will sway 
no earthly sceptre, but a spiritual and moral power will be 
his. A regenerating influence over men’s hearts will mark his 
presence upon earth ; his dominion will extend over the laws 
of nature, and under his reign the wild and savage beasts of 
the forest will become gentle as the peaceful kine of the fields. 
Nay, the prophecy voiced in this poem seems to condemn those 
forms of earthly greatness which men have ever held in 
highest esteem ; for the forthcoming hero will owe none of his 
renown to arms or war; no career of carnage or conquest will 
be his; but his presence will destroy the last vestiges of force 
and ancient sin. 

Now, at the time when this eclogue was written, had the 


lsee G. Boissier, La Religion Romaine. Vol. J, pp. 257 sqq. ‘‘ Dans les dé- 
tails méme et le style de l’éclogue, les Chrétiens croyaient paifois retrouver les ex- 
pressions symboliques de leur langue religieuse ; ces images de troupeau et de pas- 
teur qui leur étaient si familiéres, le souvenir de cette ancienne faute dont il faut 
effacer la trace, la mention de la mort du serpent, qui leur rappelait leurs livres 
sacrés, achevaient de les convaincre que c’était bien du Christ que le poéte avait 
voulu parler.’’ Cf. also Tillemont, Hist. Eccles., III, 331, where it is related that 
three pagans, after reading the,Fourth Eclogue, became Christians and gave them- 
selves up to martyrdom during the persecution of Decius. 

In the Council of Nice the Emperor Constantine did not hesitate to apply this 
eclogue to Christ and to find in it a proof of His Divinity. 

During the Middle Ages the earlier opinion as to Vergil’s prophetic office grew 
more widespread. It was the custom in some countries to have dramatic represen- 
tations on the Feast of the Nativity of Christ. All the prophets who had announced 
the coming of Christ were assembled in the nave of the church, and one by one 
they were invited to step forward and repeat their prophecies before the people. 
After Moses, Isaias, and David, and the lesser prophets, Vergil was summoned in 
these lines: ‘‘ Vates, Maro, gentilium: Da Christo testimonium (Du Cange, III, 
225). Then Vergil ‘‘invenali in habitu, bene ornatus”’ stepped forward and spoke 
his prophecy, which was a slight variation of v. 7 of the Fourth Eclogue, viz. : 
“Ecce polo demissa solo nova progenies est.’’ 

Fora full account of Vergil’s influence during the Middle Ages, and for an 
account of the rise and growth of the wonderful “‘ Vergil-legend,’’ see D. Com- 
paretti, Vergilio nel Medio Evo, 1872. See also Teuffel’s Hist. of Roman Literat. 
Vol. I (sec. 231), pp. 450 sqq., where all the literature touching this matter is col- 


oe ae especially A. Graf, Roma nella Memoria, etc., del Medio Evo, v. II, pp. 
- 258. 
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Romans not had some vague notions of the confident hope cur- 
rent among the Jews; had there not been some popular expec- 
tations ready at hand to be gathered up and to be wrought into 
this highly poetic form; then this conception of such an 
unmartial hero would have been too far removed, too pure, 
and therefore unintelligible to that material and martial age. 
But that the Romans had more even than a vague knowledge 
of the expected Jewish Messiah is clear from the fact that at 
the time when this poem was published the Jews were both 
numerous and influential in the city of Rome. Moreover, 
they lived almost entirely in the future. Their whole life, 
their ritual, their social organization, their domestic habits 
were filled with the spirit of prophecy. Now, their confident 
hope, rapidly, as they thought, nearing fulfillment, their 
boastfulness of the deliverance at hand, must surely have 
arrested the attention of those around them ; especially at the 
time when this poem was written. For men were expecting 
change, it was a period marked by transition in every phase— 
a period in which the old order was crumbling away, when the 
huge fabric which centuries of superstition had reared up was 
already swaying to its fall. Ina word, it was a period when 
all the elements of social, political, and religious life were 
hanging, as it were, in solution, about to crystallize into forms 
and shapes how strange or how marvelous none could tell. 

But apart from these considerations we have abundant 
and unimpeachable testimony that the Jewish predictions were 
known to the Romans and that those predictions were not 
without effect. Suetonius, Rome’s most careful historian, writ- 
ing of these very times, says: ‘‘There had been spread abroad 
(percrebuerat), through the whole East, an ancient and fixed 
opinion that Judea would send forth those who should obtain 
supreme authority.’’ And Tacitus has this to say with refer- 
ence to the same period: ‘‘There is a general persuasion that 
it is contained in the ancient books of the priests that at this 
very time the East should gain the ascendency and Judea 
should furnish rulers for the world.’’ Tac., Hist., 5, 13. 

The ‘‘ancient books of the priests’’ referred to were un- 
doubtedly the Sibylline books, and there are still other indica- 
tions that these mysterious books contained vague references to 
the prevalent Jewish expectation. It has been supposed that 
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these Sibylline books were among the sources Vergil used in 
composing his Fourth Eclogue ; but without going into this 
question in detail, we may say that sucha theory involves grave 
difficulties.’ Independently, then, of any inference that might 
be drawn from the Sibylline books, we know for certain that 
the expectation current among the Jews was not only known 
throughout the entire Roman world, but was, moreover, 
regarded with considerable concern by all—rulers and ruled 
alike. What more skillful device, then, could Vergil have 
employed than to divert this splendid prophecy away from 
the Jews and to lodge its fulfillment among the Romans? 
What more poetical theme could he have chosen than to wrest 
the promised diadem from the house of David and to crown 
with it the heir of the Cesars? Here was a prediction prom- 
ising unheard of power—power beyond the dream of poet— 
a prediction floating about among a people for whom the 
Roman mind had, at the best, but tolerant contempt. And 
so the poet deftly detaches this surpassing prediction from its 
foreign setting and skillfully mounts it in thé coronet of that 
family which was even then clutching at the imperial purple. 

Finally, Vergil was a man of a very extensive but of curious 
erudition.” There are many hints in the meagre accounts of his 
life that have come down to us; many more in his works to 
indicate that he possessed much knowledge of a rare and un- 
usual kind. The Georgics are a veritable mine of most curious 
investigation and closest observation ; so discerning, indeed, 
that in many respects they hardly need revision even in our 
day. Again, his wide and frequent deviations from the cur- 
rent versions of popular fables are further evidences of the 
care he exercised in investigating and comparing various 
national and mythological traditions. Now, at the time this 
eclogue was written, and, indeed for many years before, the 





1 No one had access to these Sacred Books except the Quindecemviri, their law- 
ful custodians. Cicero tried very hard to consult them, but was not allowed to do 
so. Besides, it is improbable that these books contained any prophecy as full and 
as detailed as that contained in the Fourth Eclogue. At the time this eclogue was 
published the collection of the Sibylline sayings must have existed in a very frag- 
mentary condition ; for the original collection had been burned a half century be- 
fore. What went under the name of Sibylline books was merely a coilection of real 
or pretended fragments. The collection now extant contains many of the materials 
employed by Vergil ; but it is a compilation of Biblical material that cannot possi- 
bly be earlier than the year 188 A.D. Cf. Encycl. Brittan., sub voc. Sibylline Books. 

Cf. H. Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil. London, 1879. 
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Sacred Books of the Jews existed in their Greek translation. 
Consequently they were accessible to Vergil. We have seen 
that the Jews were both powerful and numerous at this time in 
Rome. They numbered between thirty and fourty thousand.’ 
They had their synagogues, an organized worship,’ and their 
services were undoubtedly conducted in the Greek language. 
The Jewish Scriptures were, therefore, in constant use in the 
city of Rome itself, and were easily accessible in a language 
which Vergil knew almost as well as his own. Now since we 
know him to have been fond of exploring the by-paths of 
knowledge, is it not extremely probable that he actually pro- 
cured a copy of those books and read for himself the strange 
lore and stranger beliefs which they contained 4 

Herod, the King of Judea, who certainly knew of the 
coming of the Jewish Messiah, was an intimate friend of 
Pollio, the Roman consul to whom this eclogue was dedicated. 
So close was this friendship between Pollio and Herod that 
the latter, during his many visits to Rome, was in the habit 
of lodging at the house of Pollio. Vergil, too, was an inti- 
mate friend of Pollio, and it is not unlikely that he actually 
met Herod at Pollio’s house and learned from him of the 
prophecy that was current among the Jews. This would have 
incited Vergil all the more to seek out and to read the Jewish 
Scriptures respecting the coming King. Nor could he have 
failed when he had read them to see at a glance how exalted 
a tribute this theme might furnish him for the anticipated 
birth which his poem celebrates. JoHN D. MAGUIRE. 


1 Schiirer (Hist. of the Jewish People, sec. 31,) says : ‘‘ In these provinces (Mes- 
opotamia, Media and Babylonia) the Jews were numbered not by thousands but by 
millions. Philo. Legat. ad Gaium, sec. 33, Mang. II, 582: tells us that the Jews 
dwelt in large numbers in everycity. The same author estimates the Jewish inhab- 
itants of Egypt at about one million. Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 6, Mang. II, 523. 
Schiirer in the work already cited, p. 232, says that “ in Rome itself the Jewish com 
munity was numbered by thousands.’’ For further confirmation and more particular 
estimates, see Auer, Die Juden in Rom umittelbar vor und nach Christi Geburt 
(Zeitschr. fiir die gesammte kathol. Theol. vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 56-205) Hausrath, 
Neutestamentl. Zeitsch. III, 383-392. Renan, Paulus, p. 131 sqq. Huidekoper, 
Judaism at Rome. Hild, Les Juifs 4 Rome devant ]’opinion et dans la littérature 
(Revue des études juives, V. VIII, pp. 1-37. Hudson, History of the Jews in Rome, 
2nd ed. London, 1884. 

2 Schiirer, Hist. of the Jewish People. pp. 247, 222, 234. ‘‘From the Roman 
Inscriptions,’’ says Schiirer, ‘‘ we gather that the Jews Jiving in Rome were 
divided into a large number of separate and independently organized communities 
(cuvaywyat) each having its own synagogue, gerousia and public officials.’’ Cf. 
also Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in der Kaiserzeit nach den Inschrif- 
ften dargestellt, Leipz., 1879. 








ORIENTAL SCHOOLS,—I. 
THE TALMUDIC JEWISH PRIMARY SCHOOL.’ 


The century just closed has been one of enlightenment. It 
has seen a prodigious number of schools of all grades erected 
all over the civilized world, even in remotest corners of the 
uncivilized world. During its course, a single nation, the 
United States, youngest of all, has raised its yearly expendi- 
ture for instruction to a figure much higher than the whole 
budget of any nation at the dawn of the same century. The 
methods of teaching have progressed still more than any 
other factor of instruction. Numerous educators, some of 
whom rank foremost in the world of thought, have spent a life- 
time in studying the child’s mind to find out the best methods 
of presenting to pupils the objects of knowledge. Numberless 
contrivances have been framed to facilitate its acquisition. 
Special books have been printed by thousands to show the 
teacher how to sweeten the bitter root of learning and make it 
palatable to the most reluctant child. In other words nothing 





1All our information on this subject is derived from the Talmud, Palestinian 

and Babylonian. In the past it has been worked over into several good mono- 
raphs, e. g., T. Simon, l’Hducation et Ul’ Instruction des enfants chez les anciens 
uifs, Leipzig, 1879 ; Spiers, Z'’he School System of the Talmud ; Van Gelder. Die 
Volkschule des Jiidischen Alterthums, Berlin, 1872. Ginsburg, Hducation, in Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. Cf. also the Histories of the Jewish People, 
such as Milman’s, Schiirer’s, Graetz’s, etc., and the Historical Survey of Pre- 
Christian Education, by 8. 8. Laurie, (2d edit.) London, 1900. Most exhaustive and 
satis'actory, although non-methodically arranged, are the articles Hrziehung, Lehrer, 
Lehrhaus, Schule, Schiiler, Unterricht, in Hamburger’s Real Hncyclopiedie des 
Judenthums, Neustrelitz, 1896. 

For centuries the Talmud was almost a sealed letter to everybody outside of the 
Jewish scholars. But since the closing decades of the last century there exists an 
excellent translation of the Talmud of Jerusalem, by Mr. Moise Schwab of the 
Revue des Etudes Jucves (‘* Le Talmud de Jérusalem,”’ 11 vols., 8°, Paris, 1870-1890). 
A critical edition of the Talmud of Babylonia, with a German translation, is also 
in course of publication.—(Lazarus Goldsmith, ‘‘ Der Babylonische Talmud.’’ 
Berlin: 8S. Calvary & Co.) 

We cannot recommend with the same confidence an American English transla- 
tion in course of publication by Rodkinson. The scholar who wishes to use these 
translations for purposes of research will do well to read first some introductory 
work To Am-rican readers we recommend the “‘ Introduction to the Talmud ”’ of 
M. Mielziner, (American and Hebrew Publishing House, Cincinnati and Chicago). 
They will find therein most valuable information on everything that concerns the 
Talmud itself (composition, methods, rules of interpretation, editions of text, 
translations, commentaries, bibliography), or the auxiliaries to its study (lexicons, 
grammars, chrestomathies, introductory works, etc.). We recommend also the various 
articles of §. M. Shiller Szinessy (Talmud, Mishona, etc.), in the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.’’ 

(285) 
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has been left undone that could contribute to the rapid diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Thanks to steam and electricity, a scientist 
or a scholar has no sooner reached a solution after a life-long 
research than the result of their protracted vigils is pre- 
sented as in a nutshell, and made accessible to the intelligence 
of the simplest pupils of the humblest school in the remotest 
part of the world. 

Theoretically, all this is perfect. If the result does not 
always answer their expectation, educators lay the blame 
sometimes on the child, more frequently on the teacher, 
seldom on their own methods. Not necessarily so the public. 
‘¢ Autres temps, autres moeurs.’’ Parents have not forgotten 
the time when they were educated. How primitive, how rudi- 
mentary were the methods! How severe was the discipline 
and yet how more appreciative were the children of the oppor- 
tunities given them! Many wonder whether the superiority 
of the present methods over the old ones, far from being 
absolute, is not essentially relative, in the sense that they are 
better adapted to the times in which we are living. They 
reach more individuals, but do they reach higher? Some 
claim that they are more humane. Such, no doubt, consider 
education to be a necessary evil. To others, however, new 
methods seem lax and inefficient. Those think that study is 
a supreme good, not only because it leads to possession of 
truth, but also because it brings into action and strengthens 
the best and noblest faculties of man, freeing the spirit from 
the ever-encroaching sway of matter. With them we sympa- 
thize. 

It is at least questionable whether every point of the system 
of education now in force is a real improvement, marks a real 
progress on the past. And as our mind, more or less biased 
by the current opinion, is rather apt to disregard and totally 
discard the older systems of education, without distinguishing 
between what is decayed and what still contains a germ of life, 
it may not come amiss to occasionally look hack at those systems 
and draw a parallel between their methods and results and the 
methods and results of our own school system. In treating of 
the systems once prevalent in the East, especially in Syria 
and Babylonia, the writer hopes to present material for useful 
comparison of the past and present. We shall begin with a 
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general survey of the workings of the primary schools among 
the Jews during the Talmudic times. 

The principle of intellectual education with the Jews is as 
old as the Mosaic Law, of which it is an immediate and neces- 
sary consequence, the parents being required by the Law to 
teach the same to their children. This cannot be done without 
an intellectual as well asa moral education. Education, how- 
ever, in the pre-exilic times was mostly oral, either by the 
parents or some near relatives, in some cases by special and 
regular tutors. Schools for children are essentially a post- 
exilic institution, possibly borrowed from the Chaldeans. 

There is no doubt that the purpose of this establishment was 
patriotic as well as religious. After the Babylonian Captivity 
the Jews, seeing their political independence threatened, 
understood that their nationality would soon be dissolved 
and merged into that of their conquerors if they did not cling 
to their religion, which alone could keep them forever distinct 
from other races and nations. In fact, the first mention of 
schools for children dates from the beginning of the first cen- 
tury before Christ, when Simon, son of Shetach, president of 
the Sanhedrin, decreed that all children should receive educa- 
tion in public schools. Nevertheless, it was not until the 
period that follows the Fall of Jerusalem (A. D. 70) that pub- 
lic schools seem to have been established throughout Palestine, 
owing to a decree of the High Priest Jesus ben Gamla.' 
According to the Talmudic sources at our disposal those 
schools spread with unparalleled rapidity. Jerusalem counted 
480 schools, while, under the administration of Barcochba, the 
fortress of Bethar would have reached the still higher figure 
of 500. The Patriarch R. Simon ben Gamaliel narrates that 
in his father’s house 1,000 children received instruction, 500 
in the Law and 500 in the ‘‘Greek Wisdom.’’? 

To enforce this most important law of education which had 
become the last resource of the Jewish nationality, its excel- 





1See, however, on this point, Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes, Leip- 
zig, 1880, p. 358. 

? We readily admit that some allowance must be made for oriental imagination. 
The Talmudic figures, however, seen in their proper light, will not seem after all too 
exaggerated. For not only could the Sanhedrin enforce a law more thoroughly 
than any religious or civil body could now do, but the limits of age were farther 
apart than in any other system of public schools. Besides, it is more than likely 
that most of the schools had a relatively small number of pupils. 

8cu 
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lent and absolute necessity were constantly held up before the 
eyes of the people. 


>’ 


“Do you wish to destroy the Jews,” says the legendary Eunomos of 

Gadara to the enemies of Israel, “then destroy their schools. For as long 
as those subsist and the children are instructed in the doctrine of their 
God, you can nothing against them.” “ Jerusalem,”’ says a writer of the 
third century, “ has been destroyed because the children have been dis- 
tracted from the school.” “The world,” says Patriarch Rabbi Juda,II, 
“ does not subsist except by the breath of school children: Do not inter- 
fere with the school teaching were it to rebuild the temple.” “One 
must not settle in a town without school or teacher,” was a common 
saying. 
We are told that two school inspectors came once to a town 
and asked to be directed to the keeper of the city. They were 
taken to the magistrates. ‘‘These,’’ they replied, ‘‘are not the 
keepers but the destroyers of the city. The keepers of the 
city are the school teachers, for that reason was it said: 
Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain.’”’ Ps. exxvii, 2. 

The school teacher ranked next to God in the eyes of his 
disciples : 

Rabbi Eleazar used to say, “ Honor your disciple like yourself, your 
colleague like your teacher, and your teacher like God.” And again: 
“ He who receives his teacher, receives God at the same time.” 

According to Rabbi Akibas, the words of Deuteronomy 
(vi-13), ‘‘Thou shalt fear thy God,’’ contain also an order 
to revere the man of learning: 

“If your father and your teacher lose something and you find it, 
bring back first to your teacher what he has lost, then to your father, 
because the son owes to his father this life only, while he owes the life 
of the hereafter to the teacher who taught him the wisdom.” “If father 
and teacher carry a burden, the teacher must be relieved first.” “If 
father and teacher are taken into captivity, the teacher is to be released 
before the father.” In a general way: “'The disciple must render to his 
teacher the same services as a servant renders to his master, except to take 
off his shoes.’ 

The first and most sacred duty of the parents was to take 
their children to school and deliver them in person into the 
hands of the teacher. A famous rabbi used never to breakfast 
until he had complied with that important duty. ‘‘For,’’ said 


' Those last words afford a luminous illustration of the expression of St. John 
the Baptist : “‘ The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose (John I, 27); 
also of the Mandatum of our Lord (ibid., c. XIII). 
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he, ‘‘the duty to take children to school takes precedence of 
all others.”’ 

The usual name for the Jewish elementary school was 
Be-Sepher or House of the Book, that is, of the Book of 
the Law, because the ultimate end of the elementary school 
was to teach the children the text of the law. It was quite 
frequently located in the Synagogue or House of Prayer, 
together with the Be-Talmud or House of Doctrine, where 
the text of the Law is expounded, mostly from oral tradition. 
Sometimes, however, the elementary school was in the house 
of the teacher and was called ‘‘ House of the Scribe,’’! or in 
buildings erected for that purpose; then it went by the name 
of Be-Ulfana, ‘‘ House of the Teaching,’’ or some other name 
of the same general description. Any community with twenty- 
five children of school age was obliged to provide for them a 
school with one teacher. For forty children, the teacher was 
to have an assistant, and for fifty, two teachers were required. 
In most cases the head of the Synagogue was also the school- 
master, but this was merely for convenience sake. 

Only married men of spotless character could fill the office 
of schoolmaster. ‘‘ Like the Ark of the Covenant, which was 
covered with gold both inside and outside, so must a teacher 
be of a pure exterior and interior as well.’’ Science was the 
next requisite, depth being preferred to surface. Age was 
also considered. ‘‘He who learns from a young man is like 
unto one who eats unripe grapes or drinks new wine,”’ was 
the common saying. ‘‘However,’’ said Rabbi Meir, ‘‘do not 
look at the jar, but at what it contains, for some new jars 
contain very old wine and a good many old jars do not con- 
tain even new wine.’’ Another requisite was fluency, a good 
command of speech, not only in expressing the subject-matter 
of the teaching, but also in meeting the questions and 
objections of the pupils. In every case the teacher was to 
act with readiness and perfect confidence, so as not to 
leave the slightest cloud of doubt in the minds of his pupils. 

Although it was a duty, consequently a right, for the dif- 
ferent communities to appoint teachers in sufficient number to 
instruct all the children, anybody properly qualified for teach- 
ing could open a school anywhere, of his own accord, even by 





' School teachers were generally selected from among the Scribes. 
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the side of an official school. Instruction being obligatory, it 
was also necessarily free, in the sense that it was at the expense 
of the community. At first the teachers received no salary. 
It was considered a duty for the one who was learned to teach 
the others. There were always, therefore, some well-to-do 
men who volunteered their services for the office of teacher. 
‘‘Do not make knowledge a crown to appear great; but 
neither make it a spade to dig (that is, to make a living),' 
for he who uses the crown (science) as a spade shall perish.”’ 
To avoid even the appearance of making a living by teaching, 
it was required of all teachers to have a profession or a trade, 
which was supposed to support them. In course of time, how- 
ever, it became more and more difficult to supply the schools 
with competent teachers without offering them some compen- 
sation for the neglect of their trade and for the time and care 
they bestowed on the children independently of the actual 
teaching. That compensation took place originally in the 
shape of occasional presents made by the community ; later 
on a sum of money was assigned each teacher.’ It was then 
well understood that the stipend was exclusively for the 
material portion of the tuition—spelling, reading, translating, 
etc.—not for the explanation of the Bible. The teacher was 
dispensed from all taxes in money, kind, or labor. He could 
resign, provided he secured a competent substitute; but he 
could not be removed against his will, except for teaching 
error or being ignorant or other wise unequal to his position.* 
These few privileges, we shall see, were rather a poor com- 
pensation for the duties imposed on the teacher. 

The school-age was five years in Palestine and six in Baby- 
lonia. School time lasted from morning until evening, even 
until late in thenight. It is notsaid whether the same pupils 
engaged the attention of the teacher during all that time. 


1««To dig’’ was synonymous with ‘‘ making a living.”” Cf. Genesis, iii, 17. 

2Tt seems that sums of money were contributed by the families whose children 
frequented the school. ‘‘Iteach all children, rich or poor,’’ said a schoolmaster ; 
‘‘ when people cannot pay, I teach their children gratuitously.” 

> Some, like Rabbi Dimi, thought that the mere fact that a more competent rival 
presented himself was a sufficient reason to dismiss a relatively inferior, although 
fairly good, teacher. Others, however, were opposed to this policy on the plea that 
the preferred teacher would be apt to become proud. The question does not seem 
to have been considered from the standpoint of justice, every teacher, as we have 
said before, being supposed to have an independent revenue from his trade or pro- 
fession. 
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This, however, is very likely. There were no vacations, with 
the exception of the holy days. On the Sabbath nothing new 
was taught, but the matter of the whole preceding week was 
rehearsed. Later it was found that attendance during an 
entire day was above the strength, or conflicted with the house- 
hold duties, of some of the children. The school time was then 
reduced to five hours, or even, during the two warmest months 
of the year, to four hours. But it seems that the reduction 
was for the pupil only, not for the teacher, whose work, in one 
way or another, was unbroken. Rabh, a famous expounder 
of the Thorah, saw once a schoolmaster walking in his garden, 
at which he showed considerable surprise, for he had always 
held that man to be a very conscientious and hardworking 
teacher. The schoolmaster told him: ‘‘For twelve years I 
had not seen my garden, and still now I do not rest, for my 
thoughts are busy with my pupils.”’ 

Jewish education had one principal rubric: Religion. 
Mostly in view of it, the following arts or sciences were 
taught: Reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geography, 
foreign languages, music, both vocal and instrumental, natural 
sciences, drawing, etc. It is probable that several of those 
branches were taught privately at home; at least we have no 
certain evidence that they were part of the school curriculum.’ 

We learn from the Talmud that at the age of five children 
began to study the Mikra, or art of reading the law, beginning 
with the Leviticus ; at ten they began the study of the Mishna, 
a periphrastic repetition of the law; at fifteen the Gemara, a 
commentary on the Mishna, based principally on oral tradition. 
The Mikra supposed at least an elementary knowledge of 
reading, writing, counting, grammar, poetry and music, as all 
this was required for the proper textual understanding of the 
Law and its public reading in the synagogue. For the Mishna 
and Gemara a good many more branches besides the ones just 
named were necessary. It is, however, hardly to be doubted 
that most of these were not taught separately, and for them- 
selves as done in our modern schools, but en passant, by way 


‘Such branches certainly belonged to the ‘‘ Greek Wisdom,’’ alluded to above. 
Concerning this kind of schools, unfortunately, we have hardly any knowledge beyond 
the fact that some such institutions existed. On all these details of Jewish teaching 
we have only the most general information. 
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of digression as the occasion presented itself to the teacher. 
Reading and writing may have been taught more systemati- 
cally and especially more thoroughly than the other branches, 
as they constituted the foundation of the training for the 
profession of scribe. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
the expressions, ‘‘reading and writing,’’ were then a great deal 
more comprehensive than they now are. By reading was 
meant not only to apprehend the meaning of something 
written, but also the art of reciting or reading aloud with the 
proper inflexions required by grammar, poetics, liturgy, etc. 
Just so, writing meant not only the art of tracing readable 
characters, but also calligraphy, drawing, figuring, and the 
rules of composition. 

The method followed by the Jewish schoolmasters was a 
very simple one, wonderfully well adapted to nature and to 
the circumstances of that early period. Books, of course, were 
rare. Likely enough, they were but of little use for the teaching 
that was mainly oral... The master first read a short passage 
of the Law and made the pupils repeat it with him until they 
knew it by heart. The passage could not be too short : 

“Tf you embrace much, you embrace nothing, but if you embrace 
little, you embrace something.’ “ Better little and well, than much and 
not well.’’ “A little to-day and something again to-morrow until all is 
done.” “God did not teach Moses the law all at one time, but at several 
intervals, so he could reflect between the different sections.” 

The duty of the master therefore was first to commit to his 
pupils’ memory a portion of the sacred text, then to make them 
understand it, and finally to make them remember forever 
both the text and the explanations. 

The pupil was made to write the sentence pronounced by 
the professor and to repeat it aloud until he knewit. Reading 
without moving the lips was discountenanced.—‘‘Open your 
mouth if you want the doctrine to abide and live with you.” 
They narrated that a disciple of Rabbi Eliezer forgot, in three 
years, everything he knew, because he had learned it by himself, 
and without articulating. To relieve the memory different 


1The children sat in a half circle in presence of the teacher whose seat was 
somewhat higher so that every one of the pupils could see him and hear his words 
distinctly. ‘‘Thine eyes shall see thy leader’’ (Is. xxx, 20). The disciples literally 
‘‘ab ore magistri pendebant.”’ 
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mnemotechnical processes were excogitated. The simplest of 
these was to write down only the first letter of each word and 
to use it as a starting point to remember the whole word. All 
the initial letters of the words of the same sentence were 
then grouped into one or several words of familiar or striking 
appearance. Some signs were suggested to the pupil by the 
master; but the pupils were advised to invent these memory- 
helps for themselves. ‘‘The Thorah,’’ said Rabbi Chasda, 
‘cannot be learned without signs ; make signs for yourselves.”’ 
Much the same method was employed to bring home to the 
pupil the intelligence of the passage he had succeeded in com- 
mitting to memory. The master was to repeat his explanation 
until it was grounded into the pupils’ heads. Rabbi Akiba 
used to repeat four hundred times the same explanation, until 
his pupils had understood. Pupils of equal mental capacity 
were to rehearse the lesson together, ‘‘because as iron whets 
iron so pupils’ minds can sharpen one another.’’ A more ad- 
vanced student was also advised to rehearse with a younger 
one, for, ‘‘as a small piece of wood can set a larger one on fire, 
so can the intelligence of a younger boy give acumen to that 
of his senior in years and study.’’' When it became evident a 
pupil could not make any progress under a teacher, he was 
encouraged to visit other schools, in the hope that another 
teacher would be more successful with him. For teaching was 
to a considerable extent individual in that sense at least, that 
the teachers were required to take into account the idiosyncra- 
cies of each pupil. ‘‘ Guide the boy according to his inclina- 
tions, and knowledge shall never depart from him even when 
he is old’’ (Prov. xxxii, 6). Failure to learn on the part of a 
faithful pupil, was invariably laid to neglect or incapacity of 
the teacher. 

A great forbearance was recommended to the teachers. 
Small children, as late as the age of twelve, were rarely pun- 
ished, especially for not understanding the teacher’s explana- 





1In his exposition the teacher was to be as brief and concise as possible. He 
frequently started by asking questions from his pupils on the matter of the class, so 
as to see on which points he had to insist most. The pupils were also at freedom to 
ask questions ; but they were cautioned not to do so the moment the teacher entered, 
nor to ask irrelevant questions. The teacher on his side was to avoid digression, 
except where necessary, or by way of relaxation: even then, he was supposed to be 
instructive. 
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tions. It was admitted that up to that age they had not 
the power of attention nor the judgment necessary to make 
use of their reason. Indeed, until thirteen, boys were not 
responsible for their actions nor were they bound to observe 
the law. Their parents were obliged to provide for their 
education. Their thirteenth year once completed, they 
became sui juris. 

When their sense of honor was not sufficient to stimulate 
them, boys were encouraged by the promise of a reward. It 
is said of a famous Rabbi that he was always well supplied 
with candies for the little ones of his school. ‘‘Children,”’ 
said another Rabbi, ‘‘should be punished with one hand and 
caressed with two.’’ After the age of twelve corporal punish- 
ment was used in case of stubbornness and laziness, but at this 
period far less strictly than we might expect. The author of 
the Book of Proverbs had said: ‘‘ Withhold not correction 
from the child, for if thou beat him with the rod, he shall 
not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver 
his soul from the Sheol.’’ The Jewish school regulations pro- 
hibited the rod; a simple strap was to be used, so as not to 
injure the pupils. If that was not sufficient for the purpose, 
it was advised to let the delinquent alone and to wait patiently 
until the sense of duty or emulation would develop in him. 
Dull children who could not learn were not punished. A 
grown pupil was not to receive corporal punishment under 
any circumstance, as it might provoke him to the sin of 
anger and rebellion against his teacher. 

Such was the system of the Jewish primary school in 
Talmudic times. Well, indeed, could Josephus say: ‘‘Our 
principal care is the education of our children, and we con- 
sider that the most necessary accomplishment of life consists 
in the fulfillment of the Law and in the piety that goes along 
with it.” If we judge that system by its success in attaining 
the end which its authors had in view, we must confess that it 
was nearly as good as it could then be. 

The fact that it applied to male children only is, perhaps, 
not the least suggestive feature of it. 

Henry HyYVveERNAT. 


SOME LITERARY ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
BOTANY.—-II. 


As was indicated in the first article of this series, during 
the early years of what may be known in history as the 
end-of-the-century revival of interest in American botany, 
almost all our serial publications on that subject were 
designated either as ‘‘Bulletins’’ or ‘‘Contributions,’’ this 
nomenclatural sameness being obviously due to lack of 
inventiveness on the part of new aspirants to the rank of 
botanical authorship deficient in literary culture and without 
scholarly thoughtfulness. 

There was a botanist of the time whose appreciation of, and 
even veneration for, the illustrious author of the ‘‘ Contributions 
to Botany’? would have deterred him from bringing his own 
humble position and tentative work into contrast with those 
of Asa Gray by adopting his title. Another consideration of 
some weight was this, that some other, and even less experi- 
enced, students of botany had already seemed to aspire to 
peerage with Dr. Gray by borrowing the conspicuous part of 
his title. Being therefore averse to making himself the 
author of another set of ‘‘Contributions,’’ this botanist chose 
for his first series of papers the title of Studies, a caption 
unobtrusive, unpretentious, promising nothing of any special 
significance, and laying the author open to no charge of 
aspiring to equality with our native American botanical 
celebrity whose very important dissertations had been labelled 
‘‘Contributions.”’ 

It is now more than sixteen years since the first instalment 
was issued of the ‘‘Studies in the Botany of California and 
Parts Adjacent ;’’' and a retrospect reveals it that these 
‘Studies’? had somewhat more in them of far-reaching con- 
sequence than the author of them could have anticipated. 
This first issue appears to have been the only paper published in 
~“‘ABull. Cal. Acad. i. 66-127 (Feb, 1885.) sssts—S 
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our country in the lifetime of the then venerable author of the 
‘Contributions to Botany’’ which had the effect of awakening 
in his mind any serious apprehensions as to the future preva- 
lence in American botany of his own rigidly conservative 
taxonomic principles. Away back, almost at the beginning 
of his career, he had been confronted by innovators, like 
Rafinesque and Buckley, and had promptly placed their 
various propositions under the ban of his disapproval, which 
ban has now been removed, so that these men now live again, 
in their works, which are found to contain much in the line of 
actual, and very valuable, contribution to plant taxonomy. 
So, also, the ‘‘ Studies,’’ while not proclaiming, formally, any 
new principles, though implying reformatory doctrines in 
almost every paragraph, were also promptly, but with a gen- 
tleness not always characteristic of thatauthor, anathematized.' 
Two years later, however, the ban was completely removed, 
when the author of the ‘‘Contributions’’ adopted precisely 
the reformed Hschscholtzia and the reformed Sidalcea of the 
‘*Studies’’ which he had condemned,’ and to-day it will 
nowhere be questioned that the taxonomic reform now pre- 
vailing everywhere amongst us had its initiative in the first 
number of the ‘‘ Studies in the Botany of California and Parts 
Adjacent.”’ 

But a fact in history that is more germane to the present 
discussion is that our ‘‘Studies’’ title also seems to have 
marked the beginning of a departure by American botanists 
from the threadbare use of ‘‘Contributions’’ as a caption, and 
after the lapse of sixteen years it has come to pass that the 
number of serial papers either finished or still in progress as 
‘“Studies’’ makes an approximation to those called ‘‘Contri- 
butions.”’ 

Let me here give, for purposes of examination and criti- 
cism, a selection of them. 

1. Minnesota Botanical Studies (University of Minnesota). 

2. University Studies (University of Nebraska). 

3. Studies in the Flora of the Central Gulf Region. 

4. Studies in the Herbarium (University of Chicago). _ 


1Am. Journ. Science, Ser, 3, xxx, 321. 
2 Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, xxii. 270-288 (1887). 
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5. Studies in the Botany of the Southeastern United States. 

6. Studies in the Leguminose (Columbia University, New 
York). 

7. Studies of the Forests of Japan (Harvard University). 

8. Studies in Plant Physiology (Columbia University). 

9. Studies of Mexican and Central American Plants. 

10. Studies upon the Cyperacee. 

11. Biological Studies on Figs, etc. 

12. Studies on the Seeds and Fruits of Berberidacee. 

13. Studies on American Grasses. 

14. Studies on Flower and Embryo of Sparganium (Stan- 
ford University). 

15. Studies on Subterranean Organs (Kansas Agricultural 
College). 

16. Studies among our Common Hepatice. 

This kind of title for serial papers is also, like others, in 
most instances subordinate to the name, usually shorter, of 
the magazine or journal in which the articles are published, 
and thus do not require to be repeated in citation. But in 
the case of number 1 of the above list this is not true. It is 
the sole title to a not unimportant set of large volumes; and 
for matter of this kind the name of ‘‘ Studies”’ is not happily 
chosen, because the term is one which does not lend itself to 
abbreviation with any ease or grace. About the best that can 
be done in the way of cutting down the title ‘‘ Minnesota 
Botanical Studies’’ for use in the frequent quotation seems 
to be ‘‘ Minn. Bot. Studies,’’ and that is inconveniently long, 
though by no means among the very bad cases. 

I must record it as a curious coincidence that within two 
hours from the moment of my having concluded the last para- 
graph, there came to my table the wholly unexpected first 
issue of ‘‘ Biltmore Botanical Studies,’’ which the title-page 
says is to be a ‘‘Journal of Botany embracing Papers by the 
Director and Associates of the Biltmore Herbarium.’ This 
will therefore fall exactly into line with the ‘‘ Minnesota Bo- 
tanical Studies,’’ of which, as to its title, it is so obviously an 
imitation, and will be subject to the same kind of comment. 

Returning to the consideration of the above list of titles, I 
find decidedly interesting that choice preposition which our 
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writers have made in trying to express relation between study 
and the object or objects of study. In easy, natural and 
idiomatic English only iz and of seem really available for 
this purpose. In the plural, studies are studies in some 
subject; in the singular it is a study of some subject; and 
these two word-particles in and of not only abundantly suf- 
fice for all the purposes of that kind of statement ; the employ- 
ment of on, upon, or among in such cases is awkward, un- 
English and intolerable. The rule that Studies are in a given 
subject, and that a Study is of something, is not of course 
without exception. In number 7 of the above, the author was 
obliged to say ‘‘Studies of the Forests of Japan,’’ because it 
was the trees that make up the forests that had been the sub- 
jects of study. Studies in the forests might be studies of 
plant undergrowths, or even of animals, having their abodes 
there. But it may be insisted upon that all those other prep- 
ositions on, wpon, and among are out of place in such con- 
nection as in which they occur in our numbers 10 to 16. 
They have distinctly a foreign sound to the ear of any and 
_ all whose mother tongue is English. The Germans, indeed, 
say Studien uber, and the Scandinavians Studier over. It is 
correct and idiomatic in those languages; and the greater 
number of botanical writers in this country who force this 
idiom into English are foreign-born. But there are a few 
others whose employment of it one can scarcely account for 
except on the supposition of their having deliberately added 
this to some other affectations of Teutonism which one might 
name, and which do little credit to American science. 

Having had much to say, and that in the direction of adverse 
criticism, of titles in which Bulletin, Contributions, and Studies 
are leading terms, it would not surprise me if some careless 
reader of these paragraphs should charge me with inveighing 
against the further employment of these terms in headings of 
botanical papers ; though nothing amounting to this has been 
said, or even implied. Those terms, and their equivalent in 
other languages, have been in use for centuries, and will so 
continue ; nor is there any reason why they should not, except 
in cases where one of them is the leading word in a long title, 
which title is the name of a volume or series of volumes, and 
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which must therefore tax the patience of writers who are com- 
pelled to quote them. Therise and progress of the use of those 
words in American botany I have, indeed, found interesting, 
especially the perverted use of them. I have distinctly said 
that little or no importance attaches to even cumbrous titles, 
so long as they are subordinate to the short title in a volume 
in which they merely head articles, and therefore do not trouble 
him who has to quote them. But when a series of volumes all 
replete with important matter new to botany is known by no 
briefer name than that of ‘‘ Contributions from the United 
States National Herbarium,”’ such a name is, and will forever 
remain, a bibliographic burden and annoyance, as demanding 
for every paragraph to be cited the appending of all the fol- 
lowing array of syllables: ‘‘Contr. U. 8. Nat. Herb.”” Any 
one conversant with the usages—necessary usages, too, I may 
say—of taxonomic science, will realize the truthfulness of the 
statement I now make, that this same cumbersome pentasy]la- 
bic abbreviation will have to be written and printed over and 
over again, not a few score or a few hundred times, but thou- 
sands of times, in future botanical works ; and it is easy to see 
that there might have been, in place of this long citation so 
necessary to be repeated to the end of botanical time, one con- 
sisting of a single syllable, had those responsible for the framing 
of the title been a little forethoughtful, somewhat inventive in 
matters appertaining to the literary side of botany, and also 
willing to let pass the opportunity of thus advertising a govern- 
mental department. The store is practically inexhaustible of 
short names, mythological or botanical—many of them at once 
mythological and botanical—from which scholarship may draw 
such titles as admit of natural and easy abbreviation to a 
single syllable for quotation. Of this character are ‘‘ Pitto- 
nia’’ and ‘‘ Erythea,’’ serials, named and inaugurated years 
ago by the present writer, and also the more newly established 
** Rhodora’’ and ‘‘ Torreya’’ among botanical journals in this 
country. The recently instituted Carolinian botanical journal] 
referred to above, entitled ‘‘ Biltmore Botanical Studies,’’ has 
a name that can scarcely be abbreviated to anything less than 
the ‘‘ Biltm. Bot. Studies.’ Such a title as ‘‘ Biltmorea,”’ for 
example, would have been better every way, and its abbrevia- 
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tion, ‘‘ Biltm.’’ would have reduced the time and space re- 
quired in making citation to one-third of that which the title 
as it is demands. 

In a miscellaneous list of articles in botanical journals many 
seem invested with characters inviting comment. There is 
one class of them which invariably begins with the expression, 
‘‘Undescribed Plants from’’ this, that, or the other region, or 
locality. This is of quite modern invention, and one which 
has already become very popular, judging from the frequency 
with which it occurs. It is not, to my mind, so objectionable 
as to merit grave censure; but it is so completely paradoxical 
that I do not see how any one accustomed to read into words 
their actual meaning could employ it. These articles headed 
‘*Undescribed Plants’? are invariably found to consist of 
nothing else but plant descriptions; descriptions, too, of no 
other species whatsoever than those alluded to in the head- 
ing as undescribed. Indeed, ‘‘ Descriptions of Undescribed 
Plants’’ is exactly the paradox that is perpetrated, in effect 
if not so patently, in every paper headed as I have indicated. 
Of course, the meaning of the writer in each instance is, Plants 
Hitherto Undescribed. But why not, then, say so? The 
papers are, I believe, always inregularnamed journals, so that 
the length of the heading is of no consequence, yet in but one 
instance do I observe that a botanist has taken the trouble to 
annul this very popular paradox by supplying the needed 
word.' Without finding this kind of title seriously faulty, 
as usually written, I may still say that, from the point of view 
of science—science, that should always be accurate, even in its 
expression—it were much better to avoid flat contradiction 
even in the wording of a title. 

But perhaps more interest will be found to center in the 
question of the psychologic origin of this sort of caption than 
in the matter of its actual imperfection, as being almost or 
quite self-contradictory. Throughout the history of botany 
during several centuries past a most considerable proportion 
of the botanical matter published has embodied diagnoses of 
new genera and species of plants. Many hundreds of articles 
and not a few volumes, issued in decades and even centuries 


~~ 1 Plants Hitherto Undescribed,” Eryth., iii, 116. 
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past, relating to what is now the fashion to designate loosely 
and evasively ‘‘Undescribed Plants,’’ were given forth under 
the simple, straightforward, and definite title of ‘‘New 
Plants,’’ or ‘‘ New Species of Plants.’’ There can be no more 
natural, more easy, or more correct caption than the old one 
for this kind of botanical literature. Why have one or more 
inventive-minded botanical writers, whom many others were 
sure to imitate, abandoned the earlier and so-long-approved 
expression in favor of a new one which is not only paradoxical 
but also loose and evasive? Has the wide acceptance of evolu- 
tionary theory as to the origin of species had the effect of 
altering with some botanists their notion of the validity of 
species and thus caused them to undervalue the usefulness 
of the term? The affirmative of this will imply either a mis- 
understanding as to the meaning of the term or else some very 
fallacious reasoning, if not both. Genera and species are 
mental concepts, mere abstractions. They are purely meta- 
physical terms, as much so in their application to groups of 
living entities as elsewhere in human speech. No possible 
theory of origin of genera and species can do away with them 
or even lessen their usefulness. Either this fundamental prin- 
ciple is not understood or else there is loose reasoning on the 
part of any who fancy that, under evolutionary theories, the 
force of the term species has been diminished. Probably no 
two botanists’ ideas of any genus or of any particular species 
of plants ever were precisely the same; but that consideration 
is as far as possible from necessitating an evasion of either 
term. We cannot do without them. Even our describers of 
‘‘Undescribed Plants’’ if asked whether they are describing 
new individuals or new species, will every one promptly answer, 
‘‘new species.’’ Will any such explain, and give to the enquir- 
ing a reason for the creation and continued reiteration of this 
curious kind of title? 

To this particular line of comment I shall put a period after 
producing one or two examples illustrative of how freely some 
contemporary students of plant life may write and publish 
what is called science, while innocent of the meaning of some 
of its most common terms. 

In a rather recent volume of the Proceedings of a certain 
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Academy of Science there is said to occur a paper entitled: 
‘‘The Adventitious Plants of Fayette County, Indiana.” [| 
am of the opinion that this may have been the first mention 
made in the literature of botany of adventitious plants. The 
adjective in question has its application to certain organs of 
individual plants. But this writer was, no doubt, discussing 
plant species, and these occurring as adventive in the district 
named. Now, while adventitious and adventive are of the 
same derivation, their uses in botany are different and widely 
separated ; and it belongs to the very rudiments of botanical 
instruction to impart a knowledge of the precise meaning of 
just such terms, as they are actually in use. Some lexicogra- 
pher may, indeed, be found to give adventitious as occasionally 
synonymous with adventive. But that determines nothing; 
and the botanist who should go toa general dictionary for the 
technical meaning of a very common scientific term, would in 
so doing virtually confess that he had neglected some impor- 
tant elementary lessons in that science. 

Three or four years since a careful investigation was made 
of a certain type of floral structure represented in a group of 
plants very common on the Atlantic slope of North America. 
The type had been studied, at intervals, though, as it now 
appears, only very superficially, for two centuries and more; 
yet the result of this new investigation was, that what the bot- 
anists had thus had before their eyes annually for centuries 
unnoticed was worthy to rank among the most strange and 
peculiar floral structures that have been observed in the long 
course of the history of botany ;* so curious that the facts as 
set forth in print were actually discredited at first by some. 
One of the doubters, after strenuous effort to disprove, by his 
own examinations and reasonings, the published explanation 
of this odd anthologic type, having failed to detect the least 
error in the work of the original investigator, took occasion to 
present the facts to a public assemblage of botanists and biol- 
ogists. The title of the paper, as printed on the program for 
that date, was ‘‘ Floral Asymmetry in ’ But neither 
the original exponent of this interesting piece of anthology 
nor any one else had mentioned any departure from symmetry 


1Cf. Pittonia, iii, 288-241 (1887). 
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in the flower. It is, on the other hand, altogether symmetri- 
cal. But very great interest attaches to the irregularity of 
the corolla. The error was that of mistaking irregularity for 
asymmetry ; for the latter term relates solely to the numerical 
plan of a flower, the latter to the form and proportion of the 
several parts of each floral circle. In a child’s primer of 
anthology these fundamentals of the science would be stated 
and the terms defined. 

It is not upon record that any botanist of that considerable 
number of them who heard and discussed the paper upon 
‘Floral Asymmetry in ,’ called attention to the fact 





that no asymmetry had been shown, but only a very peculiar 
and interesting kind of irregularity. And all this ina city 
sometimes spoken of as being the chief center of scientific 
learning on this Continent. 


EDWARD L. GREENE. 








THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY-.’ 


I have no intention to speak as a prophet, nor have I any 
special knowledge by which I may discern clearly and describe 
accurately the college of the future. My purpose in this paper 
is rather to place before you certain facts which may serve 
as a basis for the solution of the problems of the future. In 
the perfecting of our collegiate system we should know the 
difficulties that surround us, find means for solving them, and 
thus aid this Conference in reaching some practical results. 
My point of view is not so much the detail of college life as 
it is a larger and broader view of the college as an element in 
our educational system. 

It would be most interesting to study the work of Catholic 
collegiate education in the United States in the century which 
has just closed, and which has culminated in the establish- 
ment of this Conference of Catholic Colleges. To describe 
our first attempts at collegiate instruction, to watch the 
gradual development of the college from one diocese to an- 
other, to note the increase and improvement in our colleges, 
until to-day nearly: two hundred institutions designated as 
colleges are competing in one form or another in the field of 
higher education, would indeed furnish opportunities for 
serious study. Originally intended as feeding schools for the 
theological seminary they have also developed preparation for 
the professions and business. The religious orders, with their 
centuries of traditions as teachers and educators, have built 
their college systems upon methods which have to their credit 
thesuccesses of the past, intheeducation of mankind. Prepared 
by years of careful study and sanctified by sacrifices, they 
have been honored by the results. The Benedictine, the Fran- 
ciscan, the Augustinian, the Dominican, the Jesuit—these 
names represent a body of teachers who have preserved civili- 





1 Discourse delivered at the Catholic College Conference, Chicago, April 10, by 
the Rt. Rev. Rector of the University. 
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zation and educated the world. The system of church schools 
developing into the university has been the foundation stone 
{ upon which the success of the Church as a teacher among the 
nations has been built. During the hundred years of our edu- 
cational life these and other religious orders have been the 


y fostering parents of the schools in which the college training 
e of our American Catholic youth for the greater part has been 
rT received. Institutions established and maintained by the dio- 
e cesan clergy and laymen have acted no small part in our educa- 
tional development and are to-day prominent factors. 
e It is not necessary to dwell on the difficulties experienced 
d during a century of development, from the day when George- 
5. town College in 1789 opened its doors to instruction in classics, 
is until the eventful day in 1889, one hundred years later, when 
n the Catholic University welcomed to its graduate school in 
theology, the representatives from the different dioceses of the 
ic country and began the work which has since developed into a 
| great university. The French Revolution, which was so 
bi destructive of the external development of Catholic educa- 
ye tional work in France, the trials and difficulties under which 
1e the English-speaking Catholic world labored in the mainte- 
” . nance of all forms of religious effort, the newness of this great 
s, country which had opened its doors to the refugees from 
1s tyranny in all sections of the world—all these presented a 
of serious handicap to the development which the Church so 
Or ardently desired. Missions had to be established, chapels and 
1e churches built, and missionaries found to care for the spiritual 
or wants of a rapidly increasing population. For the first fifty 
ir years this demanded the largest share of Church interest. 
lt The school, the college, the university, representing the intel- . 
it lectial growth of the people, were to follow what might be 
od called the brick and mortar period in church building. Then, 
xy again, large means were lacking among the people, who were 
n- mostly poor and generally exiles flying from tyranny and 
se oppression abroad. Wealth was not found to any extent 
li- among the Catholic people; yet the spirit of sacrifice which 
by dominated them is nowhere more evident than in their unwill- 


ingness to accept the education which the state schools, sup- 
ported in part by their taxes, stood ready to givethem. They 
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submitted to a double taxation in order that they might estab- 
lish and maintain parish schools in which their children might 
receive the blessings of a religious education. Competition 
with richly endowed state schools has not resulted in dimin- 
ishing the lustre of the record which the Catholic educational 
system has made. We need but refer here to the exhibit at 
the World’s Fair in 1893 and listen to the encomiums passed 
on the educational results obtained in the Catholic schools. 
A college development, built upon a somewhat different basis 
from that of the parochial school, yet experiencing much of its 
difficulty, is glorified by much of its sacrifice, and shares in 
the same results. We owe almost wholly to the religious 
orders the foundation of the collegiate institutes, which, with- 
out their unselfish devotion, would have been unable to live. 
We now have an almost complete system in educational work, 
which may well be called the educational system of the Church, 
and which, despite all difficulties, may claim its right as a 
factor in the educational life of this country. The last cen- 
tury witnessed the foundation and growth of this system; the 
present century has for a duty its perfect development. 
Though we have much to be proud of and though we may 
point with pride to the results of the last one hundred years, 
it is unwise for us not to realize that entering upon the new 
century we are practically at a very critical period. Against 
our system, as against the systems of all private schools, and 
especially religious ones, is the well-equipped and thoroughly 
unified organization of state instruction, sustained by public 
funds. Starting with the primary grades, reaching as a 
desired result to the completion of intermediate work, the 
state system at public expense has developed into the high 
schools, and in many states maintains the university, in 
which, at public expense, even professional schools are found. 
The trend is toward national unification and national educa- 
tion, which, we may remember in 1871, were laid down as the 
planks in the platform of a great national political party.’ All 
powers of government were to be centralized in the general gov- 
ernment, and social and religious unification was to be estab- 
lished by means of universal and compulsory education. It has 


1 Henry Wilson, Atlantic Monthly, January,,1871. 
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also been said recently, by a prominent educator, that the past 
century has witnessed the organization of system in education, 
and that the State and State alone has been the controlling 
influence in education ; adding that, before this century the 
Church controlled it. The mighty machine of secularized 
education is threatening to destroy all effort on the part of the 
individual or the Church in the fields of educational endeavor. 
To unify and solidify, as well as to improve our system in all 
its parts, from kindergarten to university, is most urgent, and 
insomuch as the College is an important element in the 
system the main purpose of this Conference is to consider its 
place and duty. Whether we shall succeed in blocking the 
way of absolute state control in education and thus secure the 
success of Catholic education in the twentieth century, may 
largely depend on the action of this association. To my mind 
there never has been a more critical moment in the battle of 
religious education against the secularized ideal than at the 
present time. I believe that danger is imminent to all forms 
of private schools and colleges, and it behooves us, devoted as 
we are to the idea of religion in education, to so build our 
system that it may be proof against all attacks of the non- 
religious system. Christianity is dependent upon the life of 
the Christian school idea. 

The paternal idea in education is being carried very far. 
The Washington Post, which has combatted paternalism, 
said, editorially in its issue of April 3d: ‘All shades of 
political belief and all sorts and conditions of men seem to 
have accepted this tremendous expansion of the free school 
idea as a proper exercise of the taxing power.’’ It is import- 
ant for us to take counsel together, strengthen our position and 
solidify our system while we have yet full liberty to act. The 
danger from state legislation interfering in every possible way 
with private enterprise in education, the disposition of every 
experimentalist, in the name of education, to still further 
enlarge the sphere of state paternalism, the ever-increasing 
encroachment of state universities upon all forms of public 
instruction, even in private schools, the disposition to central- 
ize education, to the extent of national control, and last but 
not least the political machine which threatens to lay hands 
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upon educational forces for its own ends—all these are reasons 
which urge us in self-protection to safeguard the principles 
upon which our education depends and bind together all parts 
of our system for the purposes of successful defence. The 
time for isolated action is past. As educators we must not 
allow ourselves to be occupied exclusively with minor present 
advantages. The mere success of the particular system to 
which we may belong, or the immediate results from the par- 
ticularly well-equipped institution of which we are a part, 
should not blind us to the fact that the system as a whole is in 
danger and demands our earnest, unselfish consideration and 
devotion. In the struggle in which we are engaged other 
motives than those of education should not absorb our atten- 
tion. The only way to secure even a particular interest is by 
concerted action for the general good. All for each and each 
for all, that there may be no weak strand in the chain 
which binds us together; for the test of the system is in the 
weakest and not in the strongest part. 

Until the present the general church interest has cared for 
us and aided us to success. Conditions are changing and the 
mere name, Catholic, is not enough. We are to be judged by 
results and must submit to comparisons with other systems. 
No allowance will be made for our poverty or our weakness. 
We must compete with the best and in the ways in which the 
best equipped colleges work or we lose the field. Hence more 
system is demanded. There must be a differentiation of the 
elements that unite to form the system. Business is dividing 
labor so as to reach better results. The master of all trades 
is a thing of the past. The man needed is the man who can 
do at least one thing well rather than many things poorly. We 
suffer from lack of definition of terms. We need to know just 
what we are expected to do that there may be no overlapping nor 
confusion in our work. While we hold in general to the 
principle of a four-years’ course for an A. B. in classics one 
college ideal is clearly defined. ‘The entrance conditions and 
the qualifications foran A. B. degree show us the limits within 
which our collegiate work lies. This Conference will discuss 
the first and I trust that we shall soon consider the second. 
The moment seems ripe for our colleges to cease to be 
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preparatory schools as well as colleges. Separate the two 
very distinctly, and leave to the preparatory school or 
high school what is but the fitting for college. Over- 
lapping brings confusion, divides our attention, prevents 
concentration upon our real work and leads to weakness 
and injury. There need be no friction and no jealousy 
once we have carefully defined and set apart the different 
elements of the system and insisted that each part shall do 
the work for which it has been fitted. What we need is not 
more colleges but that our colleges do good college work. 

It is well for us to be thoroughly acquainted with the facts 
of the situation, in order that we may intelligently discuss 
this question. To open a school or college, and to make it 
a part of the educational system, may seem to be a very 
simple matter of supply and demand. The school is opened, 
the people urged in the name of religion to patronize it, the 
instruction we deem best given, degrees after a time conferred 
and then there is a certain pointing of pride to the alumni 
occupying the positions of honor and trust in the community. 
All this may be true, and yet only be on the surface; the 
real situation is much more complicated than such statements 
would warrant. Let us examine the facts which lie around 
and about these, and which our educational system has really 
to face. The first fact we meet is the general extent of the 
State school system, with its rapidly increasing high school, 
college, and even university development. The free school 
was originally aimed to fit the people for the ordinary needs of 
citizenship, and was established particularly against illiteracy. 
Developed as it is, at the present time, it aims to fit students 
for the practical business of life, as also to give them admission 
directly to the university. Its purpose seems to be to make the 
step easy from the State school to the State university. The 
addition to the high school course makes it possible for the 
university to stoop down and assume the higher grades of 
collegiate work, and thus, by copying the German model, 
to do away altogether with the college. This is a condition 
growing more and more threatening which stands face to face 
with our collegiate system. A second fact is to be noted in 
the institutions of all sorts that are being endowed by the 
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private munificence of non-Catholics. Business colleges, 
schools of engineering, art schools, conservatories of music, 
trade schools, are springing up in all large centers, attracting 
even Catholic students, and doing so the more easily because 
they do not appear as State schools, but rather as the effort 
of generous individuals in the broader education of the public. 
But the fact remains, they are not Catholic, and the tendency 
in teacher and instruction is not toward a respect for the 
Catholic ideals. This must surely be reckoned with, as our 
educational system faces the problem. We may find a third 
fact in the effort very clearly defined during the past few 
years by which universities with rich endowments are striving 
for the control of State schools, the dictation of the schedule 
of work, the papers for the examination of teachers, the 
definition of the scope and purpose of all public instruction, 
the desire to have all teachers receive the university degree 
or certificate of university approval. The trend of educa- 
tional legislation is the result in many quarters of the 
universities’ desire for control of all schools—private as well 
as public. The history of school boards in many of our large 
cities would show us that all those who desire to become 
teachers, no matter where they have been instructed, nor 
what may be their qualifications, are forced in some way to 
be approved either by the universities or by the normal 
schools or by the regulations suggested by either or both. 
Examples are not wanting to substantiate this fact. We have 
only to remember the discussions in the Chicago schools and 
elsewhere, and the attempts in some of our State legislatures 
for enactments along these lines. 

There is another fact which we would do well to carefully 
consider, and it is that which refers to strictly scientific publi- 
cations. We have only to consult the library table of every 
scientific department to find that such publications come 
largely from non-Catholic sources, and chiefly from universi- 
ties equipped in every way forresearch. Even the more popu- 
lar publications which flood the market regularly, and are read 
on all sides, even by Catholics, spring from practically the 
same source. They are all helps in the education of the peo- 
ple, and they impress upon them the idea that for anything 
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first-class in science or literature they must go toa non-Catho- 
lic source. By constant experience with these statements, 
our Catholic people are led to look upon the scientific and 
literary work of Catholics as something quite inferior. It 
seems to me that these are some of the hard facts which stand 
over against us in our educational work. 

To offset this, there is the very patent and splendid fact 
that the Catholic Church, out of her poverty, and in spite of 
all other serious demands upon her for church and charitable 
development, has spent on education during the past year the 
magnificent sum of $25,000,000 and has had under her educa- 
tional training over 1,000,000 of pupils, 13,000 of whom were 
under Catholic collegiate instruction. In this estimate there is 
no account of the money spent for buildings. This means on 
the part of thousands of teachers most conscientious self-sacri- 
fice, on the part of parents generous devotion to conscience and 
an ideal, and on the part of students the willing sacrifice of the 
best years of their lives. 

During the first half of the century a very small propor- 
tion of Catholic children found it possible to go beyond the 
grammar grade of school, in fact the same was proportionately 
true of all children. The increase in collegiate attendance 
during the past fifty years, in view of the circumstances, has 
been remarkable, while the number seeking advanced courses 
has necessarily been small. It is safe to say that in this 
century, as in the past, the parochial school and the college 
will continue to supply the demand of those who, for one 
reason or another, will not be able to pursue advanced courses ; 
but it is also true that, with the material development of the 
Catholic element in our population, the number of students 
able and willing to obtain the university advanced degrees will 
be much larger. The danger from the high school movement 
to the collegiate and university parts of our system, to my 
mind, is greater than even that which threatens the parochial 
school. Hence I assert that this is one of the most important 
problems for the college. Take the high school from our sys- 
tem, or neglect to develop it according to the demands of 
the people, and you are practically forcing the graduates of 
your parochial schools into the State high schools, which, even 
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more in the future than in the past, are to be the feeders upon. 
which the universities depend. The problem is before us and 
is becoming more and more urgent: Shall Catholic under- 
graduate schools serve as feeders to non-Catholic universities ? 
It is not merely the question, which of itself is a serious 
one: Shall Catholic colleges aim to fit students for non-Catho- 
lic universities? The question is deeper and farther reaching : 
Shall Catholic parochial schools aim to fit them for prepara- 
tory schools which lead to non-Catholic colleges, as well as 
non-Catholic universities? Can we consistently urge Catho- 
lics to send their children to lower Catholic schools, and 
then, when these children are a few years older and are 
just beginning to think seriously, shall we encourage them 
to enter the non-Catholic colleges and universities? The 
danger from the non-Catholic college and university is that 
instruction is given in them at a time when young men and 
women are beginning to think for themselves ; and we know 
that if there be no religion at all, or if religion play a minor 
part, the instruction must be not only defective, but dangerous 
to the intellectual and spiritual life. It is not likely that men 
who graduate from non-Catholic colleges and universities will 
become ardent supporters of the parochial schools and the 
Catholic college. They may feel that individually they have 
suffered no loss of faith, no diminution of lustre in their reli- 
gious beliefs ; but they fail to see the thousand and one others 
who have either lost faith altogether, or have drifted into abso- 
lute indifference in religion. Where men receive their highest 
diploma will be the center around which their affections will 
turn. If, then, the parochial school act asa feeder to the non- 
Catholic high school, it is highly probable that a large element 
of Catholics graduating from the high schools will find its way 
into non-Catholic colleges and universities, and thus our paro- 
chial school without its high school is apt to become a feeder 
to the non-Catholic college and university. It is idle to say 
that our Catholic colleges have their preparatory schools which 
continue the work of the parochial school ; these colleges are 
not to be found in every community, and convenience as well 
as expense has much to do in determining the place to which 
students may go. 
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You may ask what is the solution of this difficulty ? ‘One 
solution is in the unification and co-ordination of the Catholic 
system of education, which links parochial school with high 
school and college, and leads to the university which holds the 
headship of the system. No one will question the wisdom of 
unification. It hasalways been a characteristic of the Church. 
It is the watchword of thehour. It is seen in her government, 
her discipline, her doctrines and her methods. Her unity has 
made her irresistible. The rods tied in the bundle cannot be 
broken. Education unified, systematized, co-ordinated, makes 
the union which will have strength wherewith to battle success- 
fully against false education. One strand needed to our cable 
is the high school. How the high school system will be worked 
out is a question of serious consideration. We know that it 
is largely a question of finance, while there is also the question 
of principle as to the right to tax the people for education 
beyond the grammar grade. Face to face with conditions as 
they exist, the working out of the high school problem is one 
that demands the careful attention of all who are interested in 
Catholic higher education. As to the college, between the 
upper millstone of the university and the lower millstone of 
the high school it is important not to lose sight of the trend 
in public opinion, as made by the state and non-Catholic uni- 
versities upon the high school movement. We cannot brush 
the difficulties aside ; we must face them like men and care- 
fully consider them. 

It will not be amiss to discuss briefly at this point the ques- 
tion of graduate work in college. Although the universities. 
have given to it the proper place in the university proper, yet 
we know that there is a disposition to introduce it into college: 
or have it done by college instructors. As an element in col- 
legiate discussion it may be touched upon at this moment. 

As to the graduate instruction, for which there is an ever 
increasing demand, as it seems to me, two answers offer them- 
selves. One isin the willingness of Catholic colleges to under- 
take this instruction ; the second, in their readiness to allow 
this work to be done by the university which is intended and 
equipped for the work. Looking at the first answer, it is wise 
to see how far this can be doneand what it costs todoit. It is 
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not merely sufficient that there be willingness on the part of 
instructors to undertake this work. Theadding of the name to 
the college catalogue does not make the graduateschool. There 
must be preparation on the part of the instructors, and equip- 
mentonthe partoftheschool. Hereagainwefacefacts. Grad- 
uate work to-day is the accepted function of the university, in 
the proper senseof the term. It demands scientifically trained 
men who, by their scholarly attainments, are prepared to enter 
into the field of specialism and fit students to be specialists. 
It goes beyond mere specialism and enters the broad field of 
scholarship and produces scholars capable of adding to the 
knowledge of the world. It requires laboratories and libraries, 
thoroughly equipped with the best and latest scientific appara- 
tus. Competition is so keen that if we would enter into it we 
must be prepared to do the work as it is done by the universities 
liberallyendowed. It costs millions to properly endowa modern 
university. Ihave carefully compiled astatement by which you 
may see what is spent in Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago, Cornell and other leading universities, especially in the 
work of graduate studies. Just as the Catholic college has to 
compete with the non-Catholic college, so the Catholic gradu- 
ate school must compete with the non-Catholic university, or 
else withdraw altogether from the higher education. Itis not 
a question here particularly of professional schools; it isa 
question of what is known as graduate work, and this affects 
in large part the future training of teachers for our collegiate 
work. It is unreasonable to expect graduate work from our 
college teachers—they are already overtaxed with their pres- 
ent work. No body of men in educational circles are more 
deserving of consideration and gratitude than the army of 
teachers who are engaged in maintaining our collegiate in- 
struction, but anyone who studies carefully the relation be- 
tween collegiate and graduate work, especially in the light of 
modern university requirements, will readily understand the 
necessity of special training as well as special fitness for grad- 
uate instruction. In specialization alone not a year, nor even 
three, added to college work can be expected to do the work. 
It is the effort toward original research; it is the real reaching 
out of the student in hisown personal development in scholar- 
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ship; it is the accuracy from concentration of thought, from 
contact with library and laboratory, by which he adds some- 
thing to the science to which his life is devoted. The teacher, 
the library, the laboratory are the elements that train the 
specialist, the scholar. 

You cannot transform the college into a university by the 
mere change of name, you cannot do graduate work by the 
mere declaration of acatalogue. The State charter makes 
neither the college nor the university—it simply bestows upon 
teachers a corporate existence and the power to confer degrees. 
The character of the college and university is in teaching and 
equipment, in the ability to do what education demands of 
them ; its real character is to be tested by the scholars it pro- 
duces. If we merely change our name and add graduate work 
to our college without at the same time being prepared to do 
the graduate work which graduate degrees call for, we will 
find ourselves at the end of this century as we find ourselves 
somewhat at present: imperfectly developed institutions some- 
times not deserving to be colleges, yet, by charter, called univer. 
sities. Catholics possessing the truth of life and commissioned 
to develop it in the minds and hearts of the people, we should 
be the most honest of men in doing the best of work in what- 
ever department we invite people to enter. 

What seems to me the practical solution, as also a practi- 
cal conclusion, is, that we recognize the fact that we cannot, 
with our present means, maintain several schools equipped to 
do graduate work capable of competing with non-Catholic 
institutions. It is the duty of the colleges, out of loyalty to 
the system and with desire for the best results, to do their best 
to build up the University, which our Holy Father, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of our Hierarchy, has constituted as the 
head of our educational structure and to which he wishes all 
schools and colleges affiliated. Listen to what Leo XIII. said 
to the Bishops of the United States March 7, 1889: ‘‘We 
exhort you all that you should take care to affiliate with your 
University, your seminaries, colleges, and other Catholic 
institutions according to the plan suggested in the constitution 
in such manner as not to destroy their autonomy.’’ That was 
Pope Leo’s idea of unification. It behooves us to more thor- 
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oughly equip our colleges and perfect our instruction. The 
teacher makes the school. Let us feel that the first duty of 
the college is to be a thorough college, doing the best collegiate 
work, ready to stand side by side with its non-Catholic com. 
petitor, and showing in its gragluates the result of a Catholic 
college system. Its duty is not to reach beyond that which it 
is competent to do well; and consequently it should be found 
encouraging that class of students who seek advanced educa- 
tion along graduate lines to go to the University forit. It 
has the right to expect that the University should be prepared 
to enter into competition in graduate work with the best uni- 
versities in the land. Catholic generosity has built the Uni- 
versity primarily for university work in every department of 
scholarship, and it cannot succeed unless every part of the 
educational system be loyal to it. 

What would be the result of this united effort? First, there 
would be a strengthening of the entire system, a perfection of 
our educational scheme, a culmination of the efforts of a cen- 
tury, which would make us absolutely independent in educa- 
tion. Second, there would come from the University to the 
colleges a body of well-prepared teachers, religious and lay, 
who, equipped in all that the best universities can give, will 
be the better prepared to reach excellent work in our collegiate 
instruction ; they will also be loyal to all the elements that 
enter into the educational life of the Church. Third, the 
scholarship thus developed will stand ready to defend the truth 
against any and all of its enemies, and to meet error based on 
false science by truth supported by true science. Fourth, 
there will be the preparation of teachers for the University, 
that thus we may provide for the future and build up a body 
of Catholic scholars prepared to stand side by side with the 
leaders of intellectual thought throughout the country. Fifth, 
there will come a splendid toning up in Catholic educational 
ideals, which will be a safeguard of the faith and traditions 
of Christianity. The layman, the clergyman, and the religious 
teacher will thus make it possible for the Catholic Church in 
the United States to send out into the world scholars compe- 
tent to take first place in the fields of literature, in science, in 
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professional, and in business life. It will develop the scholar- 
ship which, in God’s own time, will find itself in scientific and 
literary magazines, protecting science and literature from error, 
and showing to the people that the perfect intellectual devel- 
opment is in entire harmony with the doctrines and practices 
of the Church. 

You gentlemen, representatives of the collegiate system, 
hold the traditions of the hundred years struggle in the edu- 
cational life of the Church in this country. It has beena 
tremendous struggle; it has attained marvelous successes. 
Upon you falls a far-reaching responsibility, as you stand 
to-day, looking back on the century that has closed and for- 
ward to the century that is opening. Shall our Catholic edu. 
cational system succeed or fail? Shall it obtain but the mini- 
mum of results? Shall we be able to resist the oncoming tide 
of secularized instruction? The answer largely depends upon 
the work of this association. Every one of our colleges should 
feel that that responsibility falls upon it, for the work which 
education demands of it is as important as that demanded from 
any other part of the system. Loyalty, not merely to our own 
ideals, to our personal success, but loyalty to the wider and 
more general principle of the educational life of the Church 
demands that it mortice itself into the system, that it stand by 
every part of the system, so that the entire system may stand 
by it; and thus the unification which results will give us the 
strongest resistance to the dangers which threaten us. Every 
college should feel that it exists, not merely for the students, 
few or many, that pass through its halls, but for the schools 
below it as also for the university above it, the university 
existing for it as well as for the whole system. 

It is important, and never more important than to-day, that 
every college teacher should feel a personal interest in the Uni- 
versity, and not regard it as something outside his immediate 
surroundings and more or less indifferent to him and to his 
interests. The University, indeed, exists for the college 
teacher, more, perhaps, than for anybody else. He should 
t2el, more than the ordinary Catholic, that the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America is the highest expression of the Catholic 
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educational idea in this counfry; that it crowns the work of 
the century just closing, and gives promise to the century just 
opening; that it is the special pride and glory of the illustrious 
Pontiff Leo XIII., which he founded as the crown of his 
pontificate. Its success is the success of Catholic ideals in 
education; its failure, or even a minimizing of its success, 
would be to the everlasting reproach of the noble-hearted 
clergy and laity of the United States. If it fails where will 
we find circumstances more propitious for it? It will succeed 
and be the glory of our system if our seminaries and colleges 
be generous and loyal in its support. It has been loyal to the 
colleges; gratitude demands that the colleges be loyal to it. 
To the college teacher it appeals as a friend who stands ready 
to furnish him with the equipment necessary to make his col- 
lege work successful. From him it expects the loyalty ofa 
Catholic educator to the Catholic educational ideal. What 
will be the character of the Catholic College in the twentieth 
century? Willit hold hard and fast to the one ideal of a 
classical college, as it has been in the past? Will it respond 
to the evolutionary touch and follow the German model? Will 
it reach out to fit for all the demands of our modern life? The 
classics look to it for salvation and the Catholic college of 
the future will be their protector. Willitdo more? This 
Conference must answer all these questions. The Catholic 
college in the twentieth century will be what this associa- 
tion makesit. If it be true to its ideals, it will be the nursery 
of an instruction upon which to build a sound scholarship. 
It will lead youth into the fields of classic knowledge, strengthen 
character by the atmosphere of religion and the positive teach- 
ing of Christ’s Church. The Catholic college of the century 
is called to be the refuge of learning asin ages past. Itshould 
be a citadel of Christian truth. In it Christianity must find 
the weapons for defence and preservation. Its mission is a 
glorious one and we should realize our responsibility. It 
should be ready to meet the demands of learning in our age. 
We are here to look into its condition, to prepare for the 
future, to repair, enlarge, strengthen. We are builders of 
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the future college. Build it strong in every part, make it 
perfect in its teachers, force it to do honest work according 
to true ideals. Makeit the best. Be satisfied with nothing 
else. Faithful to the traditions of the Church which has 
educated the ages, it will force the world of scholarship to 
recognize the intellectual life which the Catholic college 
develops. 


Tuomas J. Conary. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, by 8. S. Laurie, 
A. M., LL, D. Second Edition revised. New York: Longmans, 
1900. 8°, pp. vi-+ 410. 


In this historical retrospect Professor Laurie rises to a very high 
view-point, viz, the general human, as far as the documents and monu- 
ments of antiquity that illustrate education submit themselves to such 
a philosophical consideration. He treats successively of pre-Christian 
education among the Hamitic, the Semitic, Uro-Altaic or Turanian, and 
the Aryan or Indo-European races. In other words, he take the peoples 
in whom the leading religious and social characteristics of these races 
found their highest and most generalized public expression—the ancient 
Egyptians; the Arabs, Babylonians, Assyrians and Jews; the Chinese; 
the Hindus; the Medo-Persians; the Greeks and the Romans—and he 
describes, in outline but suggestively, their governing ideas, moral senti- 
ments and convictions, as far as they were reflected in popular life, 
character and education. It is needless to say that such a work has a 
value and interest, at once general and entrancing. In his estimate of 
the moral standards of Egyptian life, so often over-praised, Professor 
Laurie, while utilizing the materials of the great modern Egyptologists, 
does not always follow the extreme views of some excessive admirers— 
there was always a gulf between the written ideal and actual conduct, 
precisely as between the writings of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius and 
the daily life of Rome. The book is replete with judicious principles 
and with general expositions that are not colored by anti-Christian 
“tendencies” and “preoccupations.” He thus sounds the keynote of 
his work (p. 1) in a brief introduction on the “ Place of the History 
of education in Universal History.” 


‘‘At what successive periods did these races enter on a progressive civilization; 
what were the leading intellectual and moral characteristics of each; under what cir- 
cumstances of climate, soil, and contention with other nascent or dying nations 
were these native characteristics developed and moulded; and what was the issue 
of all to the wealth, the life, the thought, the art of humanity ?—these are the ques- 
tions which concern us intimately as the students of the history of education. For 
the history of the education of a people is not the history of its schools, but the 
history of its civilization; and its civilization finds its record mainly in its intel- 
lectual, moral, and aesthetic products, and only in a subordinate way in its materia! 
successes, and its achievements in war.”’ 


(320) 
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Elsewhere (p. 6) he establishes with authority the sober and correct 
view of the historical evolution of the educational idea. As it is, in one 
sense, a summary of the work, we quote the page in full: 


‘In the historical evolution of the educational idea we may note at least three 
stages. First of all, we have the unpremeditated education of national character 
and institutions, and of instinctive ideals of personal and community life in contact 
with definite external conditions, and moulding or being moulded by these. Sec- 
ondly, we find that the education of the citizen becomes a matter of public concern, 
and means, often inadequate, are taken by individuals or societies within the State 
for handing down the national tradition by the agency of the family and the school, 
and by public institutions and ceremonials; but there is no systematised purpose. 
Thirdly, education passes out of the hands of irregular agencies, and, from being a 
merely public and voluntary, becomes a political or State interest. We then havea 
more or less conscious ideal of national life, determining the organization of educa- 
tional agencies and reducing these to an elaborate system designed to meet wants of 
the citizen at every age from infancy to manhood.” 


In the following paragraph he gives expression to enlightened and 
practical views of public education that inspire confidence in his general 
treatment of the manifold phases of its history: 


‘‘ Education, in the third stage of development, is to a large extent taken out of 
the hands of the family. But at all stages of educational history (and notwithstanding 
the action of the State) the family is the chief agency in the education of the young 
man, and as such it ought never to be superseded. The State is made up of families 
rather than of individuals; the family is the true moral unit. We are what our 
fathers have made us, and future generations are what we are even now making our 
children. There is a continuity in the life of a nation, and the individual, here and 
now, is a mere transition point from the past to thefuture. It is in truth the family 
tradition, along with civil and religious institutions, which chiefly educates. What- 
ever tradition there may be of opinion and conduct, whatever may be the laws and 
institutions by which the State protects itself as an organized body, it must rely 
upon the family to hand down and perpetuate these and to give them the support of 
the affections and sentiments of our nature. And where, owing to the social neces- 
sities of a complex civilization, it is found necessary to set apart a class to help in 
the work which it is the primary duty of parents to discharge, that class should 
regard itself as, in every sense, in loco parentis ; that is to say, the aims, instruments, 
and methods of the school should always be those of a humane and enlightened 
parent. The moral and religious influence of the school ought to be, for example, 
as far as possible, a mere continuation and extension of the family conception of 
education and not an alien substitute for it. If this be understood and accepted, 
the deductions from it will be found to be numerous and significant.” 


Of the decay and failure of pre-Christian education, and the advent 
upon a “dissolving society” of a higher and purer spirit of life and 
progress Professor Laurie speaks as follows, with an accent of Christian 
faith and satisfaction (p. 410): 

“Meanwhile a new formative force had entered the world in humble guise, and was 


steadily making way. It gathered into a unity and round a sacred personality the 
Stoic humanity and universalism, the Platonic ethical idealism, and the purest con 
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ceptions of the Divine which the various races of mankind had painfully, and each 
only partially, elaborated. God immanent in His own world as a God not only of 
law but of love—Himself seeking man to raise him to sonship—was an overmastering 
thought. In the presence of this sublime conception, all so-called culture seemed an 
impertinence, and all philosophy merely subordinate and contributory. In the light 
of the great idea, citizenship, culture, oratory, all alike, as aims of education disap- 
pear. Citizenship of the city of God now transcends while it comprehends the claims 
of all earthly cities ; culture is the mere adornment of the life of Christ, oratory the 
mere vehicle for proclaiming the Evangel. An organized scheme of guidance for 
the individual spirit during its transitory passage to an eternal life arose out of the 
central thought of Christianity; and this superseded all previous conceptions of the 
education of man. Errors, unfortunately, were made. Philosophy and the products 
of human genius were, ere long, held to be essentially hostile to the new life. Many 
centuries had to elapse before Romano-Hellenic culture was found to be compatible 
with the Christian aim.’ 


Vhe concept of religion seems to Professor Laurie fundamental. 
Arrived at the end of his long pilgrimage, he concludes (ibid) that the 
Idea of God is basic for the welfare of all societies, and that apart from 


it neither man nor city can long sustain themselves, much less make 
real progress. 

“To some it may appear that in the past pages, while I have allowed their full 
educational value to civil laws, and the social organization of nations, I have 
yet attached too great an importance to national religious conceptions. I think not. 
Outside the prosaic and prudential moralities, without which the most elementary 
society cannot sustain itself for a day, the idea of God and of man as related to 
Him governs all life, and therefore all education, of the human spirit. It deter- 
mines all ethics, and consequently all civic and political activity, though it may be 
silently. For the idea of God is not merely the conception of a world-cause and 
worldorder, but gathers up into itself all the ideal impulses, infinite in their essen- 
tial character, which place the mind of man on its highest plane of energy—whether 
in philosophy and art, or in practical politics and the conduct of life. It is the final 
interpretation of man. That idea, such as it may be from time to time and age to 
age, lies in the innermost core of consciousness even when its existence is denied. 
Epicurus has his God as well as the Chinese, and above that idea, which is also the 
ideal, no man and no nation canrise. The educational administrator has to think 
of these things if he is not, with the best intentions, to leave his country worse than 
he found it, and sow the seeds of dissolution. ‘To govern well,” says Milton, ‘is 
to train up a nation in true wisdom and virtue, and that which springs from thence, 
magnanimity (take heed of that); and that which is our beginning, regeneration and 
happiest end, likeness to God which we call godliness; and this is the true flourish- 
ing of aland. Other things to follow, as the shadow does the substance.” 


In this handy volume are numerous valuable documents of the ancient 
pre-Christian world, in English translations. From the mass of modern 


books on the life of the ancients, Professor Laurie often excerpts typical 
views, judgments, opinions, and legislation. Very precious are the pages 
(403-408) of the Stoic philosopher, C. Musonius Rufus, “On the ques- 
tion whether men’s daughters should be educated similar to their sons,” 
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and whether “ Women ought to study philosophy.” Both are answered 
by Musonius affirmative et amplius. It is worth recalling, perhaps, that 
this martyr to republicanism was held as a quasi-Christian by some 
second-century apologists. Perhaps in him the Old-Roman stock asserted 
itself, with its respect for the character and office of woman in the 
family. Mayhap, too, this temper, this trait, is for something in the 
remarkable phenomenon of noble Roman ladies accepting Christianity 
from its first appearance in the City and establishing it very firmly by 
their wealth, their generosity, and their social position. None could 
appreciate better than they what a practical healing philosophy was here 
applied to the ills and the woes of a world lost in its own corruption. 
THomMaAs J. SHAHAN. 
Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects, by W. Cunning- 
ham, D. D. Vol. I, Ancient Times; Vol. II, Medieval and Modern 
Times. Cambridge University Press, 1898-1900. 8°, pp. xii+220; 
xii + 300. 

Modern writers of history tend more and more to seek the secrets of 
social and political genesis in the institutions that govern and condition 
the life of humanity at given times and under given circumstances. With 
some reserves, the thesis is true that the past is forever molding the 
present through the permanency of transmitted habits, customs, modes 
of human activity; that there is in society an overlapping of influences, 
a subterraneous continuity of racial, national, cultural impulses and 
powers that must never be lost sight of in any attempt at a philosophical 
exposition and explanation of the present. The life of any century is 
not unlike a broad lake, fed indeed by visible streams, but fed also by 
invisible sources that trickle down from the clouds or well up from the 
deepest level, or percolate from a hundred points through as many crey- 
ices and fissures. Dr. Cunningham has undertaken, and with marked 
success, a logical and connected statement of the economical influences 
that, from the remotest past, have been contributing toward that highest 
product of humanity—Western Civilization. In the first volume he deals 
with Egypt, Judea, the Phoenicians, Greece—especially its city life and 
the Alexandrine Expansion—Carthage, Rome, and Constantinople. In 
any study of the economic life of the ancients, it must be remembered 
that, for the very familiarity of its phenomena, the contemporary chroni- 
clers never felt the need of describing them. Incidental remarks, rather 
than clear accounts, are their usual contribution. Nor is it easy to trace 
the influences of one ancient civilization on another. As a rule, the 
hypothesis of transmission along known lines of intercourse is the most 
satisfactory explanation, especially if the respective societies be physically 
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and mentally related. Even when we have much knowledge on certain 
economic topics, the actual circumstances are often darkly apprehended, 
and weare leftin doubt. Finally, in the ancient life, before money began 
to play a dominant réle, the economical and political sides of life were 
merged together; e. g.,in Egypt; a suitable phraseology is, therefore, not 
asily found. The physical features of a land—internal and external 
ease and multiplicity of communication—roads, rivers, harbors, passes; 
the organized transportation by land or by sea; the obstacles to and 
the encouragements of social intercourse, conquests, factories, colonies; 
the actual objects of exchange, products, manufactures, goods; the func- 
tion of the religious spirit, the temple, the oracle ; racial gifts and occa- 
sions; the social life itself, agricultural or municipal, expressed in 
common liberal institutions or repressed by force and evil traditions; the 
search for a suitable medium of exchange; the interrelation of the public 
interest and the enterprises of individuals—these are as many points of 
view, though not all, which Dr. Cunningham utilizes in order to pre- 
sent his readers with a “Gesammtbild” of the economic factors that 
went to the making of ancient society. 

To the Christian the second volume is otherwise interesting. In the 
introductory Dr. Cunningham recalls some useful preliminary notions: 
the character of medieval Christendom as an organized society, the 
economic borrowings from ancient Rome, the divergent attitude of the 
Christian mind towards material things as compared with the Greek 
and Roman mind, the influences of the age of discovery and the earliest 
traces of an economic “ policy,” the age of invention and the application 
of capital. In the eight succeeding chapters he deals with Christendom, 
the foundation of its society as represented by the moral authority of the 
Church and her bishops, the monasteries, the Carlovingian State, and 
the papal power. The transition from natural to money economy, the 
progress to constitutional government, the medieval theory of price, the 
minting of money, revenue—civil and ecclesiastical—the growth of civil 
life, the commune, fairs, craft-gilds, are outlined with succinctness. The 
relations of the Christian world with heathens and Moslems are touched 
on: the crusading spirit, the Vikings, the Hansa, the Caliphate, the 
opening of the East, with its incidental and accidental discovery of the 
West. Under the general heading of “ Nationalities,” the gradual 
secularization of the medieval Christian society, the progress of elements 
and causes of disruption, the working of physical evils like the Black 
Death, and a reminiscent and sentimental temper like the Renaissance, 
the new absolutistic territorial governments, the influence of Roman 


Law, the French monarchy, the nation as a unit of economic organization, 
are treated with suitable clearness and brevity. The growth of capital, 
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and its power in re-shaping or dictating military and political organiza- 
tion, commercial and industrial practice, is a chapter of deep and imme- 
diate interest. The great commercial empires, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, French and English, receive consideration as the hyphen of tran- 
sition which made possible the transfer to the soil of the New World of 
the highest economic life of the Old. 

Under the rubric of “The Expansion of Western Civilization,” Dr. 
Cunningham describes the actual age of invention, with its love of 
industrial stability, the capitalistic organization of agriculture, the 
disintegration of the old national economic life, the attempt at a rear- 
rangement or reconstruction of the mighty forces only now revealed to 
man in anything like their reality and possibilities. The tendency of 
economic forces and their practical control, the temper of pessimism and 
anarchy, the policies of nationalism or cosmopolitanism, furnish the 
matter of the concluding chapters of a most thoughtful and opportune 
book that offers a digest of many modern profound treatises in smooth 
and understandable language, without passion or parti pris, without 
cynicism or troubling prophetism. Every Catholic who feels the need 
of a work of orientation along the path of economic history, that is 
neither too technical nor anti-Christian, nor without recognition of the 
action and functions of the Creator, Provider, and Preserver, can read 
these two volumes with profit. We quote with pleasure a paragraph 
from the conclusion of the work (II. 273): 


‘‘Free play for the individual is the distinguishing feature of our present civ 
ilization, and is alike its glory and its danger. Hence the problem of the age is that 
of education, which implies not merely the instructing nor even the disciplining of 
children, but the forming individuals who are capable of self-discipline, and of 
thus voluntarily rendering themselves useful and effective members of society. Nor 
has any sounder scheme of self-discipline been devised than that which is based on 
truths that were revealed eighteen centuries ago, which rests on the belief in the 
immortal existence of human personality, and on the desire to use things material 
as a preparation for a nobler and worthier life when the temporal shall have passed 
away. There has been no other teaching which alike embraces the dignity of human 
nature and brings its most exalted hopes to bear directly and immediately on the 
routine of ordinary life and the control of mundane affairs. The same princi- 
ples which served to lay the foundations of a healthier civilization when the old 
seemed to be shattered forever will suffice to strengthen the cohesive forces of society 
and to guard against utter disintegration and anarchy.” 


These be golden words, coming from a scholar of eminence, after a 
minute survey of the economic life of civilized humanity! Would that 
more works, similar in research and thoroughness, ended up on this note 
of Christian persuasion, thereby to rouse in youthful hearts the belief 
in and the yearning for another Christendom, and in more aged ones a 
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feeling of consolation, of hope that the God of Nations is still guiding 

mankind through the daedal entanglements of that social life for which 

He has made us, and through which we must ordinarily reach Him. 
THomAS J. SHAHAN, 


Outlines of English Industrial History, by W. Cunningham, D. D., 
and Ellen A. McArthur. New York: Macmillan, 1898. 8°, pp. 
xii + 240. 

An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of Eng- 
land, by Edward P. Cheyney. New York: Macmillan, 1901. 
8°, pp. xii + 317. 

1. The general method and principles of the preceding work are applied 
to this volume, “intended for the use of any persons who may be anxious 
to understand the nature of existing political conditions.” Only, the 
field of observation and descriptions is restricted to England, and the 
authors watch from this one insular standpoint a very long procession 
of phenomena that, taken together, may be said to form thé raw 
material for an industrial history of Great Britain. In an age of 
universalized democracy and industrialism that phase of the world’s 
history cannot be scrutinized too closely. With the language and litera- 
ture, the commercial and industrial institutions of Great Britain, goes 
necessarily a large, if undefined, influence on all that widening province 
of humanity that speaks the English tongue. The industrial life of 
Great Britain had an infancy and adolescence, of course,—hence an 
opening chapter on the peculiar contribution of each succeeding class 
of immigrants—the Angles and Saxons, the Roman Missionaries, the 
Danes or Northmen, the Normans, the gradual consolidation of all 
the later influx of foreign artisans. The physical conditions of Eng- 
land play a notable réle—mines, forests, pasturage, fisheries, likewise 
the means of communication, the labor of peasant and shepherd and 
seaman, the peculiar abundance of water power, the insular character, 
the royal authority and interest. Manor, towns, gilds and companies, 
king and “nation” have each, and simultaneously, co-operated, not 
always consciously, to the “ Making of England.” Like the shuttle in 
the loom, a certain unity of energy, movable and shifting in its manifes- 
tations, is observable beneath the multitudinous details of medieval 
English life. This life is affected at all times by the food supply, the 
state of local industries and the growth of foreign commerce, the 
theoretical regulation of both by law and “ policy,” the réle of “ money,” 
scarce or plentiful, on a small or a great scale, in private or public 
hands. The soil through the Middle Ages is almost the sole source 
of wealth—hence a chapter on “Agriculture,” or a history of the vicisst 
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tudes of the peasant’s “field” and the noble’s “broadacres.” Finally,. 
“Labor and Capital” must combine, driven by a hard necessity on 
one side and by an inner law of expansion on the other. The facts of 
this union, as the last two centuries exhibit them, the varying conse- 
quences, with their economic and moral shadings, the problems of 
“machinery,” “proletariat,” “trade expansion” are naturally suggested 
to round out the treatment of this dominating factor of all modern 
English life, nay, henceforth of the world’s life, chiefly through and 
because of England’s devotion to material advancement. “The Results 
of Increased Commercial Intercourse” are the subject of the tenth and 
last chapter. While the authors recognize that the past can furnish no 
cut-and-dried formulae to heal the acknowledged ills, they assert the 
need of a collective moral action, to enforce public duty in economic 
matters, through constituted authority, if need be. They say (p. 253) 
that— 

“the sense of duty to native races and to dependent peoples is far stronger than it 
was a century ago, when national feeling was far more exclusive than it is now, and 
obscured the sense of humanitarian duties . . . The ordinary religious con- 
science is more enlightened now; it has come to recognize that we, as a nation, have 
areal duty towards all those people whom we influence through our commercial 
relationships.’’ 

The writers of these lines are not the first-come in the history of econ- 
omics, and their Christian convictions are undeniable. Is there not 
some optimism in these statements that is belied by the cruel and needless 
rarfares carried on at this writing in every “profitable” part of the 
earth? And what authority shall say in the decades to come what is 
“plain duty” and genuine morality? And what tribunal shall enforce, 
under the Equator and on the Veldt and elsewhere among the weak and 
the ignorant, the dictates of a conscience, public and private, that is 
forever sollicited by opportunity and abundance? We do not deny the 
existence nor the final efficacy of that efficient judgment-seat known as 
Public Opinion ; but how slow and uncertain, how tolerant in detail, and 
how unjust on occasions is the utterance of this oracular Juggernaut! 


2. The work of Professor Cheyney is “intended as a text-book for 
college and high-school classes.” It covers, in time and content, the 
same ground as the preceding book, though the arrangement of its 
material is somewhat different, and the emphasis on cause and effect is 
not always the same. Numerous illustrations, very pertinent and helpful, 
are introduced into the text. Each’ chapter is provided with a brief 
bibliography that always includes some good general works and a few 
special monographs. ‘The exposition of the instructive material is always 
in clear and idiomatic language. It is a pleasure to read these pages of 
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a yet somewhat technical science and to recognize that their content is 
well within the grasp of any educated mind. The gist of many exhaus- 
tive tractates is collected in these ten chapters that treat successively of 
the public growth of England to the fourteenth century, the rural ‘life 
and organization, the town life and organization, the medieval trade and 
commerce, the Black Death and Peasant’s Rebellion, the’ breaking up of 
the medieval system, the expansion of England, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the extension of government control, and the extension of voluntary 
associations—titles thai rather conceal than indicate a wealth of useful 
observation and information. It seems to the writer that a larger place 
should have been made—indeed, a separate chapter-—for certain specific 
ecclesiastical influences of the English medizval life, elsewhere indicated 
by Dr. Cheyney himself, influences that had no little to do with the 
development of wealth, comfort, and luxuryin England. Thus the abbot, 
the synod, the monastery of Mendicants, the building of churches 
and religious houses, the interchange of ecclesiastical wealth for objects 
of use or luxury, the pilgrimage and the patron-day, the minor arts that 
were almost kept alive by churchmen, the impulse to imitation that 
soon seized on the richer laity, the control of “money ” or the relatively 
easy gathering of it by ecclesiastics at home and abroad, the functions 
of monks and nuns in spreading a common art and agriculture, in the 
demand for woolen cloth, also in the voluntarily assumed charge of the 
poor that has been in later times the burden and stigma of England. 
All these, and many other points well known to Dr. Cheyney, might well 
be developed in one or more chapters with benefit to the sum total of facts, 
and to the completeness of the picture of medizval social and industrial 
life that the gifted professor of the University of Pennsylvania has here 
laid before us. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


L’Origine de l’Episcopat, Etude sur la fondation de l’Eglise, l’euvre 
des Apotres, et le développement de l’épiscopat aux deux premiers 
siécles, par Abbé André Michiels. Louvain, van Linthout, 1900. 
8°, pp. X + 428. 


neueren Forschungen uber die Anfange des Episkopats, 
von Stanislaus von Dunin-Borkowski, 8. J. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder, 1900. 8°, pp. viii 4+ 187. 


1. Dr. Michiels obtains his degree from the Theological Faculty of 
Louvain with a solid dissertation on the origin of the Christian episco- 
pacy. ‘lo this thesis he consecrates seven chapters that deal successively 
with the Gospel texts which establish the foundation of a Church by 
Jesus Christ, with the first apostolic foundation at Jerusalem, then with 
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the much-controverted New Testament terms of “ presbyteri”’ and “ epis- 
copi’”’ and with the organization of churches by the Apostles outside of 
Jerusalem. The fifth chapter is devoted to the oldest episcopal cata- 
logues of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. The sixth chap- 
ter deals with the Christian episcopate in the second century, and the 
seventh with the doctrines of Apostolic succession and the divine origin 
of the episcopacy. A select bibliography accompanies the work. Two 
tables are added, one containing the names of all known Christian bishops 
previous to the year A. D. 200, and the other the exact references to all 
passages cited from the New Testament and from primitive Christian 
writers. The treatise is one of much erudition, well digested, and pre- 
sented with considerable literary skill, that makes the reading of it both 
instructive and entertaining. Dr. Michiels has understood how to draw 
excellent arguments from such modern discoveries as the “ Didaché.” 
The picture he constructs from the scattered and fragmentary materials 
of the first century of Christianity is that of the monarchic episcopate. 
His conclusions are amply justified, not only by the continuous tradition 
of the Church, the unbroken presence and action of the institution itself, 
but also by the documents of the New Testament and by the valuable 
Christian literature that soon arose about the inspired text as commen- 
tary, explanation, application, and some of which has happily reached us, 
enough to exhibit the Catholic episcopate in the second century widely 
established, Jaying claim to Apostolic descent, to establishment by the 
Divine Master, to an authority over the faithful that included all the 
essentials of the actual episcopal government of the Church. Dr. Michiels 
is acquainted with, and presents fairly, the arguments of the modern 
school of Tiibingen as represented by Rothe, Ritschl, and Harnack. In 
his pages the busy reader may find a digest of their learned contentions 
with the replies of the best Catholic criticism. Thus, there is (pp. 301- 
305) a summary of the discussions concerning the “ Presbyter John” as 
a double of the Beloved Disciple; elsewhere (319-336) an instructive 
exposition of the historical credibility of the earliest part of the cata- 
Bishop Lightfoot. Indeed, the book is an epitome of the history of the 
primitive episcopate, and as such ought to be read by every Catholic 
clergyman, It is distinctively academic in form and executed with 
lognes of the Popes, so severely attacked by Lipsius (whose works we miss 
in the bibliography), but successfully defended by the Anglican scholar, 
observance of the best historical methodology, both as regards the cita- 
tion of authorities, the fulness of the same, the just and moderate appre- 
ciation of their value, the degree of stress to be laid on each according to 
content, provenance, scope and knowledge of author. In this work the 
professors of the Theological Faculty of Louvain may rightly count a 
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distinctive gain to the useful series of printed dissertations that the 
Church owes to their activity, their learning, and their devotion to the 
ecclesiastical sciences. On another occasion the writer hopes to come 
back to this good book apropos of the fundamental thesis it treats of, a 
thesis that is now looming again into sight, and is fraught, as ever, with 
a manifold practical importance. 

2. Father Dunin-Borkowski presents in this valuable brochure some- 
thing more than a catalogue raisonné of the books written, chiefly within 
the last fifty years, on the origins of the Catholic episcopate. It is in 
reality a charming sketch of the controversy aroused by Baur and that 
has come down as a legacy since the publication of the daring thesis that 
made the fame of the older school of Tiibingen. One hundred and fifty 
authors come before us in this chapter of the literary history of dogma, 
but not pell-mell; on the contrary they are neatly arranged in battalions 
that succeed one another, so that the theological reader may obtain, 
almost at a single sitting, a clear and sufficient historical concept of the 
noble thesis that has given rise to many of the most learned books of the 
last or any other century. Germany has furnished, naturally enough, 
the greater share. Rothe, Ritschl, Reuss, Hilgenfeld,Holtzman, Pfleiderer, 
Harnack, to take up at hazard some names that represent each a consid- 
erable difference of opinion or method, jostle in these pages against 
Hergenroether, Déllinger, Probst, von Funk, among Catholics. In France 
the names of Réville, Sabatier, Renan, Havet, de Pressensé, call out those 
of Duchesne, Batiffol, Jacquier, Douais and others. For England the 
brilliant and epoch-making, but paradoxical and over-ingenious Oxford 
lecturer, Edwin Hatch, leads a long phalanx that has been victoriously 
rebutted by Bishop Lightfoot. Our American contributions are sum- 
marized under the name of Dr. MacGiffert; the author might have 
added others had he scrutinized more closely the periodical literature, 
wherein, as a rule, this question has been more abundantly discussed 
than in the conventional octavo. We spare the reader the divisions of 
these seven meaty and useful chapters. They offer that encyclopedic 
view or “ Rundschau ” that our age is so fond of, though it too often does 
duty for the penitior scientia possessed by our predecessors, less attached 
than we to brilliant generalization and viewiness. 


THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Lehrbuch des Katholischen Kirchenrechts, von Dr. J. B. Sig- 
miiller, Erster Theil, Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1900. 8°, pp. 
iv 144, 


Dr. Sigmiiller, a professor in the Catholic Faculty of Theology at 
the University of Tiibingen, offers us in these pages the first portion of 
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his “ Manual of Canon Law.” An introduction to the study of that 
science takes up the first twenty-two pages, and is valuable especially 
for its brief treatment of the sciences auxiliary to canon law, and the 
freshest literature of the subject. Some forty pages are given to the 
Church, the Church and the State, the Church and other religious socie- 
ties, the Church and the “ Paritat-State,” the Church separated from 
the State. Then follow some chapters on the “Sources of the Canon 
law.” Among the material sources of general canon law are the Law of 
Nature, Holy Scripture, Tradition, General Councils, the Pope, the Roman 
Curia, ete. The material sources of special canon law are the bishop, 
particular synods, autonomous bodies (chapters, orders, congregations, 
ete.), civil law, concordats, etc. A chapter is here inserted on the object, 
obligation, and interpretation of canon law, on privilege and dispensa- 
tion. Most useful are the forty pages (103-144) that the author devotes 
to the description of the historical sources of canon law, the title, char- 
acter, genesis of the oldest collections and the gradual formation of the 
present “ Corpus Juris Canonici.” 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


in the Beginning (Les Origines), by J. Guibert, 8. 8. Translated 
from the French by G. 8. Whitmarsh. New York: Benziger, 1901. 
Pp. xiv + 379. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Whitmarsh for having made acces- 
sible to English readers this valuable work. The author, a member of 
the Society of St. Sulpice, is at present superior of the Institut Catho- 
lique of Paris. It is the fruit of his earlier studies, when he was pro- 
fessor of natural sciences at Issy, that he now presents to the public. 
The task which he has undertaken is to discuss in the light of sound 
faith and sound science the chief problems that confront the Catholic 
apologist in the field of the natural sciences—the origin of the universe, 
the origin of life, the origin of the living species, and in particular of 
man, the unity and antiquity of the human race, the condition of primi- 
tiveman. The book thus covers practically the same ground as the 
“ Apologie Scientifique ” of Duilhé de Saint-Projet, but does it in a more 
satisfactory manner. 

In treating these interesting questions the author has followed a 
method commendable for its good sense and security. As he tells us in 
his preface, he has kept before his mind three principles of procedure: 
first, to give a fair and impartial exposition of rival systems, so as to do 
full justice to the claims of each; second, to state clearly and unre- 
servedly what belongs to the domain of established truth; third, to 
Jeave questions open that have not yet received a decisive solution. 
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An examination of the contents shows that the author has steadfastly 
adhered to these principles. In his treatment of the various subjects 
under consideration he wins the confidence of the reader by his candid 
presentation of the arguments pro and con, by his accurate and up-to- 
date knowledge of scientific results and theories, by his calmness of tone, 
and by his freedom from narrow theological bias. This is particularly 
true of his two excellent chapters on the origin of brute species and of 
man. Here the mistakes committed by many would-be apologists are 
carefully avoided. He does not confound the question of the origin of 
species with that of the origin of life. He carefully distinguishes the 
hypothesis of evolutionism from the special theories, such as Darwinism, 
which aim at explaining the evolutionary process. He is thus able to 
see what many others have overlooked, namely, that a refutation of Dar- 
winism does not carry with it the overthrow of evolutionism. Neither 
does he take the narrow and precipitate view that evolutionism in every 
form is to be combatted as irreconcilable with Catholic faith. Though 
not yet demonstrated, it is a reasonable hypothesis having a strong scien- 
tific presumption in its favor, and hence it should be left an open ques- 
tion till the progress of biological science places more decisive evidence 
at our disposal. 

The copious bibliography at the end of every chapter is judiciously 
selected and will prove of great service to the inquiring student. 
CHARLES F, AIKEN. 


Il Primo Sangue Cristiano, Padre Giovanni Semeria. Rome: Pustet, 
1901. 8°, pp. xi + 403. 

There is not an uninteresting page or a useless consideration in these 
sixteen discourses of Father Semeria before the “Scuola Superiore di 
Religione” in Genoa. The theme is the elevated one of the Christian 
Persecutions from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (A. D. 67-180), Father 
Semeria presents in eloquent language the vicissitudes of this most 
wonderful drama. His method is a strictly critical one, yet not solely 
critical. He uses the best results of De Rossi, Aubé, Allard and Le 
Blant—which means that his account of this phase of the persecutions 
is at once Christian in tone and sympathy and scientific in character. 
Interspersed throughout are high and moving reflexions that bind the 
past to the present, and make those centuries of blood and iron once 
more instructive for Christian youth. The psychological value of the 
story of the Martyrs was once great in the Church of God—it has 
colored profoundly all ecclesiastical history from Constantine to 
Charlemagne. That it is capable of again rousing faith and self-sacrifice, 


of stirring the deepest and holiest impulses of human nature, is clear 
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from these pages of Father Semeria. The author of “Venticinque anni 
di Storia del Cristianesimo Nascente” and of the “ Cristianesimo di Boezio 
rivendicato”’ is one of the distinguished scholars of modern Italy. We 
welcome the proximate publication of his lectures on the “ Dogma, 


Gerarchia e Culto nella Chiesa primitiva.” 
THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 


St. Basil the Great on Greek Literature, with notes and vocabulary 
by Edward R. Maloney. American Book Company. New York: 
1901. 8°, pp. 86. 

Professor Maloney has edited for us in this little volume a most handy 
and useful introduction and guide to the rich literature of the Greeks. 
He has taken the text from Migne’s reprint, and the grammar notes from 
Hadley, Allen, Yenni, and Goodwin. A brief introduction places the 
student in touch with the person, time, and calling of the great Cappa- 
docian, who was at once a saintly Christian bishop and a Greek writer of 
the highest distinction. He was, therefore, the very man to furnish 
Christian youth with a criterion and an antidote in the reading of a 
literature that contains the noblest and the most shameful utterances of 
the human mind—a gallery where coarse Priapus is niched beside 
Olympian Jove. Legendary and historical allusions are briefly explained ; 
a sufficient vocabulary is added. The type is avery pleasing and artistic 
specimen of the printer’s art, bold, clear, and neat. The Church has 
long since adopted this discourse of Saint Basil as a perfect little 
isagogics into the mental world where reign Homer and Sophocles, 
Plato and Demosthenes. It has been edited many times for the Christian 
youth of every land. We hope that this useful presentation of it will 
make its way into the hands of all our studious American youth in 


colleges, convents, academies and high schools. 
THomMAS J. SHAHAN, 


Athanasiana.—Litterar-und dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
von Alfred Stiileken. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1899. Pp. 150. 

This work is a contribution to the critical edition of early Christian 
literature begun some years since at Berlin under the direction and super- 
vision of Professor Harnack. It endeavors to fasten upon Athanasius 
the heretical view of Apollinaris that Christ assumed a human body, but 
not ahuman soul. The method followed in reaching this conclusion is 
twofold, critical and exegetical. In the critical part of the volume, the 
two books “ contra Apollinarem,” in which Athanasius indubitably pro- 
fesses his belief in the integrity of Christ’s assumed human nature, as 
well as five other works commonly attributed to Athanasius and enfore- 
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ing the same profession of belief, are rejected as spurious. The reasons 
advanced for the spuriousness of these works are not very convincing, 
and at times, decidedly strained. Once these works are ruled out of con- 
sideration as non-Athanasian, the author sets about reconstructing the 
true christology of Athanasius from a study of the remaining sources, 
This study forms the second part of the volume. 

Despite the questionable rejection of the books above mentioned, the 
author has failed to make out a case. His main contention rests on the 
frequently repeated phrase of Athanasius, that “ the Word was made 
Flesh,” the author insisting that “flesh” is not equivalent, in Athana- 
sian terminology, to complete human nature, but is to be taken strictly 
in the sense of body as opposed to soul or spirit. 

The use of the phrase in this restricted sense the author endeavors to 
establish by painstaking compilation and contrast of cross-references and 
by rigorous application of critical method. But the fact of the matter 
is that in three admittedly genuine documents (Lib. III Contra Arianos, 
30; Ad Serap., II, 7; Ad Epict., 8), Athanasius explains his employment 
of this phrase of St. John’s as the Scriptural equivalent for “the Word 
was made Man,” i. e., assumed a complete human nature. Stiilcken tries 
to reduce these passages to insignificance by the gratuitous claim that 
Athanasius is only treating the incidental question of the right reading 
of St. John, and not at all explaining his own terminology. But 
Athanasius is certainly qualified to be his own interpreter, and the plain 
nature of the context cannot be made to yield to a preconceived hypo- 
thesis. Stiilcken realizes the difficulty of explaining away these passages. 

The German rationalist school draws a sharp line between Johannine 
and Synoptic Christianity. It conceives historical Christianity as a 
muddled medley of opinions, heresies, and orthodoxies,—a set of relative 


opinions struggling for the mastery. ‘Two main tendencies gradually 
become discernible, the tendency to conceive Christ as an exalted 
human creature, and the tendency to regard Him as a heavenly spirit 


come in the flesh for man’s redemption. Insensibly these two counter 
thought-currents were brought together and thus the divinity of Christ 
is due to a foreign scientific element forced upon the simplicity of the 
earlier Gospel narrative, which portrays the Christ as an historical and 
sociological human personage. Time had to be allowed for these divergent 
views to harden and crystallize into dogmas. Once established that 
Athanasius believed the Word to have assumed a soulless human body, 
the rapid and arbitrary imposition of dogmas on the faithful by the 
Council of Nice would be plain for all folk to see. 

To make Athanasius play the desired part which this rationalistic 
hypothesis assigus him, Stiilcken endeavors to reconstruct the true 
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mental attitude of the great Alexandrian. But despite the mass of 
erudite detail which his work represents, it must be confessed on purely 
critical grounds that he has failed to establish his thesis, even within the 
easy limits which he set himself. He simply goes over ground already 
broken by Baur, Draeseke, Hoss, and Harnack, and although more con- 
servative in his estimates than these predecessors were, he pursues the 
same question-begging method of reading out of the Athanasian text 
the requirements of his hypothesis. 
Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 


Tractatus de Deo Trino.—Auctore Laurentio Janssens, 8. T. D., 0.8. B. 
Herder: Freiburg, 1900. Pp. 870. 

The Benedictine spirit is revealed in the learned pages of this volume. 
The author follows the topical order of St. Thomas, supplementing it 
with a wealth of illustration and detail that shows not only depth of 
thought and breadth of view, but extensive collateral reading judiciously 
condensed and made pertinent. A complete bibliography and a pro- 
fusion of foot-notes and references add to the scientific value of the work. 

The revelations of the Trinity in the Old Testament and in the New, 
together with the ante-nicene, post-nicene, and medizval explanations of 
the doctrine, give historical setting to the treatise. Modern Trinitarian 
ideas of philosophers and theosophists are reviewed and rejected, and an 
abundant list of sources, original and critical, is added. The author 
criticizes and refutes without acrimony the strange speculations of Pro- 
fessor Schell concerning the divine self-causality ; and in doing so shows 
the ease and grace of a master in dealing with an intricate and snarly 
metaphysical problem. 

In recounting the Scriptural arguments for the Trinity, the author 
discusses the celebrated comma of St. John—*“ Tres sunt qui testimoninm 
dant in coelis,” etc. After a learned review of the codices, and of the 
theological and traditional arguments, the author reverentially suspends 
judgment as to the authenticity of the text, while admitting that its 
credibility is still an open scientific question, notwithstanding the dis- 
ciplinary decree of January 13, 1897 (p. 139, note 3). 

In discussing the differences between the static view of Being adopted 
by St. Thomas, and the dynamic view accepted by St. Bonaventure, which 
betimes led these two friends to opposite statements in their explanations 
of the divine processions, the author seems to regard the discrepancies 
as verbal merely. In this he disagrees with De Régnon, who plainly 
acknowledges the irreducibility of the starting-points which St. Thomas 
and St. Bonaventure assumed. Perhaps it is because the author regards 
the phraseology of these two thinkers as interchangeable that at times he 

6CU 
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seems to cross the Greek and Latin views indiscriminately, and to solve 
the difficulties in one point of view by the elucidations that belong to 
the other. For methodical reasons, they might have been exposed sepa- 
rately, and then reduced to unity, if, indeed, such reduction be feasible. 
The volume, besides being an excellent sample of the typographer’s 
art, is clearly, cogently and critically written. The exposition is pro- 
found and learned, and the style pleasing, which is a proof of the ver- 
satility of the Rector of St. Anselm’s in Urbe. We hope to see the com- 
panion volumes in due course of time. Meanwhile we recommend this 
volume to all professors of theology, who will find it invaluable as a 
work of reference, charming as a study, and helpful as a guide to 
exposition. EpMUND T.. SHANAHAN. 


The Divine Plan of the Church; Where Realized and Where Not. 
By Rev. John MacLaughlin. . Benziger Brothers, New York, 1901; 
pp. 325. 

The Beauty of Christian Dogma. By Rev. Jules Souben. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, 1900; pp. 247. 


Soyons Apotres! L’Abbé J. Tissier. Retaux, Paris, 1901; pp. 485. 


Des Graces d’Oraison. R. P. Aug. Poulain, 8. J. Retaux, Paris, 
1901; pp. 413. 


Come, Holy Ghost! Rev. A. A. Lambing, LL.D. Herder, St. Louis; 
pp. 438. 

Tractatus de Sacramentis Extremae Unctionis et Ordinis 
ad usum alumnorum Seminarii archiepiscopalis Mechlinensis. 


Tractatus de Virtutibus in genere, de Virtutibus theologicis, de 
Virtutibus cardinalibus ad usum, etc.; pp. 176 and 520. H. Des- 
sain. Mechlin, 1900. 

The Divinity of Christ. Translated from the French of Mgr. Bou- 
gaud by C. L. Currie. William H. Young & Co., New York, 1901; 
pp. 160. 

1. A plain, straightforward volume on the divine plan of the Church, 
taking a fresh view of an ever-important subject. After discussing in 
detail the various elements disclosed by Holy Writ as entering into the 
constitution of the Church, the author proceeds to show the absence of 
these elements in the Church of England. The question of infallibility 
is well presented as the corollary of “an unintermittent Divine teaching 
presence.” Without infallibility Revelation sinks to the level of a mere 
calculus of competing probabilities and the New Dispensation fails to 
crown the development indicated in the Old, The claims of the Church 
of England are tested by the nature and extent of the Apostolic commis- 
sion and by an examination of the chief characteristics of her constitu- 
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tion. The work is intended for the general reader and makes no attempt 
at literary embellishment. 

2. The consistency of Christian Truth is an argument in its favor. 
The fact that the dogmas of the Church mutually complement and sup- 
port one another has long appealed to minds not otherwise prepossessed 
with the Christian scheme of Revealed Truth. To analyze from an 
aesthetic and schematic viewpoint each one of the dogmas of Christianity ; 
to show the harmony, grandeur, sublimity, and relevance of the respect- 
ive doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption, Justification, Sac- 
raments, the Church, Grace, the Virtues, and the Four Last Things, is 
to present the magnificent synthesis of Thought which is the Catholic’s 
heritage. ‘To see truth in its relations is quite another thing from gazing 
upon a single dogma in isolation. The strength and beauty of a united 
whole fail to impress the minds of those whose horizon is narrowed to 
the minutiz of detail. In union there is strength. 

Such a synthetic presentation of speculative and practical Christian 
truth is to be found in a volume of 250 pages which appeared last year. 
Its nature is suggestive rather than profound, and partakes of the raci- 
ness of the French original. Its shows breadth of view and artistic 
appreciation. 

3. An eloquent appeal to the clergy and laity of France is made in 
a volume just published. Its author endeavors to arouse in the minds 


and hearts of the French people a lively sense of their mission and oppor- 
tunities. 


4, To one familiar with Mystical Theology and the analyses it has 
furnished of certain spiritual dispositions, a volume entitled “ Graces 
d’Oraison” will be of interest. The different degrees of prayer and of 
mystic union with God, together with the questions of Revelations, 
Visions, and Quietism, are analyzed and exposed. <A complete bibliog- 
raphy of mystical writers is appended. The psychology of the Mystics, 
despite the Pantheistic extravagances into which it not infrequently fell, 
cannot be dismissed with a shrug. The Bampton Lectures of last year 
dealt with it more or less sympathetically and are now published 
(Inge, Christian Mysticism). The preponderance of the subjective in 
Mysticism makes it a matter of difficulty to classify its phenomena and 
to make due allowance for the personal equation. Yet as a rule the 
Mystics were men and women of practical and executive ability, and not, 
as is generally supposed, benevolent dreamers. The volume may be read 
with more spiritual profit than that which is derived from mere intel- 
lectual curiosity. A good definition of Mysticism as a movement 1s a 
desideratum which the author does not supply. 
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5. Rev. Dr. Lambing has compiled from many sources for the use 
of clergy and faithful a number of striking passages concerning the 
nature and operations of the Holy Ghost. The purpose of the volume 
is to bring about more generally a special devotion to the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. Devotion to the Holy Ghost, Comforter and 
Indweller, is of prime importance and should be revived in the hearts 
of the faithful. By calling attention away from secondary and more or 
less mechanical devotions to the central mystery of Divine Love in the 
Sacrament of the Altar the Eucharistic League has accomplished much 
good. By introducing more generally this companion devotion to the 
Holy Ghost, it will crown its best spiritual endeavors. 

6. Two volumes forming part of a series intended primarily for the 
students of Mechlin Seminary. The catechetical method is followed. 
The treatment is both dogmatic and moral, although the latter predomi- 
nates. A succinct exposition of the doctrinal facts and principles under- 
lying each question is accompanied by supplementary references to 
standard theological literature and followed by detailed discussion of 
the practical issues involved. Marginal summaries also accompany the 
text, enabling the student to grasp with ease the divisions, distinctions, 
and results of each topic. Moot points are briefly reviewed and criti- 
cized; the encyclicals pertinent to the questions under consideration are 
analyzed and practically applied; while the decisions of the Congrega- 
tions are similarly dealt with throughout. Though there is nothing 
very new either in the method of exposition or in the matter exposed, 
the eminently practical and orderly character of these two volumes, 
especially the treatise on the Virtues, will not fail to appeal to students. 

?. Mgr. Bougaud’s rare faculty of combining literary grace with search- 
ing analysis, as in “ Le Christianisme et les temps présents,”’ is aptly illus- 
trated in a little volume of 159 pages which has just been published. 
The translation embraces only the author’s statement of his argument, 
its premises, and its conclusions. It is divided into ten chapters, which 
deal in order with the uniqueness of Christ in physiognomy, miraculous 


power, holiness, authoritative teaching, claims, prophecies, and influence 
on the continuity of history and the regeneration of humankind. For- 
merly, the unique perfection of the Savior’s Humanity was lost sight of 
in the splendors of His Divinity. The method of treatment was dog- 
matic and analytic, dealing with ideas, and with facts only in so far as 


they illustrated ideas. This method the author deemed higher, but less 
winning, and less suited to an age, such as the present, given over to 
facts of observation. From Christ’s unique Humanity to His Divinity 
seemed, on this account, a more impressive mode of procedure. 
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The author keeps throughout within the bounds of human observa- 
tion and human reason, and has not to stop to make good the links in 
his chain of argument. It isa readable and suggestive little volume. 
The character of Christ which it portrays cannot fail to impress all 
readers ; and the critical insight into modern destructive methods which 
it affords the thoughtful reader is a real advantage. It clears away the 
rubbish of preconceptions and allows facts to speak to the fair-minded. 

EpmunpD T. SHANAHAN. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. Part I. The 
Christian Monuments of Rome; Part II. The Liturgy in Rome; 
Part III. Monasticism in Rome’; Part IV. Ecclesiastical Rome. 
In three volumes, 8°, xi + 547, viii + 355, 356. Index, pp. 18. 
New York: Macmillan, 1900. 

It is a far cry from the “Itineraria” and the “ Mirabilia” of the 
Middle Ages to these elaborate volumes that treat at great length of the 
churches and worship of the city of Rome, the orders and communities 
that form so notable a feature of its life, and the actual administration 
of the Catholic religion at the site of its headship. The authors of these 
three volumes have consecrated nearly thirteen hundred closely printed 
octavo pages to the charming thesis, and it is safe to say that there does 
not exist in any language a guide-book to Ecclesiastical Rome more 
orderly and full than the one that lies before us. All the principal 
churches and catacombs are described, often at great length. The pub- 
lic offices of the Church are presented in considerable detail. The gov- 
ernment, local and general, of the Bishop of Rome is set forth with 
commendable attention to accuracy and completeness. It may be said 
that the work is throughout remarkable for that sympathy and historic 
sense which are indispensable to any writer who approaches so old and 
complex a creation as the See of Peter. When it is added that the writers 
confess their extensive obligations to local Catholic antiquarians and 
liturgists of Rome, and that the studies and views of Mgr. Duchesne are 
quite freely adopted throughout, it is clear that the book is entitled to a 
respectful consideration, perhaps to the office of a vade-mecum. 

As Rome the City became once an epitome of human culture, so the 
Roman Church has become through the ages an epitome of Christianity. 
Whoever, therefore, undertakes to write an account of her life, her insti- 
tutions, her administration, must of a necessity touch on a multitude of 
points of doctrine and discipline, must accept or reject certain teachings 
and practices of that Church. The writers of this manual are to be 
credited with a good sense of candor and equity—whatever is local and 
peculiar to Rome has an attraction for them. ‘They have suffered the 
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unspeakable charm of the City, the strongest of all earthly fascinations, 
since nowhere else can the temporal and religious vicissitudes of humanity 
be contemplated with a philosophic and reminiscent spirit among the 
monuments of the past, amid the teachers of the living. The City of 
Rome is, without doubt, the most eloquent spot on earth. 

That it can never be properly described, except by a Catholic pen, 
is very clear from these volumes. When we come to read them carefully, 
many inaccurate statements, incorrect appreciations, sweeping gener- 
alizations from insufficient data, stare at us only too frequently. The 
whole introduction of fifty pages (Part IV) dealing with the origins of 
Monasticism, is replete with such material. Thus (Part III, p. 5), the 
theory of asceticism being an “adopted ” child of the Christian Church, 
an imitation or adaptation of Oriental ascetic communities of a pagan 
type, has been exploded by Catholic writers like Dom Butler and Ladeuze— 
it is a-daring but false hypothesis such as Weingarten loved to propose. 
The judgment (ib., p.8) on the Monasticism of the fifth century is 
highly exaggerated, as any one may see by the perusal of Dom Besse’s 
documentary work onthe Monks of the Orient before Chalcedon(451). No 
correct historian,—and these volumes pretend toa scientific character,— 
will use such vulgar language as disfigures page 13 of the third part— 
it must not be forgotten that Saint John Chrysostom and Saint Basil of 
Caesarea were monks, and that there were many contemporaries of their 
ilk and habit of life throughout the Orient of the fifth century. 
Venantius Fortunatus (III, p. 26) was neither a bishop nor a monk, 
only a priest and convent chaplamm. An “Abbat”’ of St. Albans (III, 45) 
in the time of Innocent III. is unintelligible—the peculiar form “abbat” 
is resgrved to monastic superiors of the sixth to the tenth centuries. It 
will be news to those who read the original documents of the reign 
of Charlemagne that it was his policy to diminish the ecclesiastical 
authority (III, 45). On the same page, in speaking of the supervision 
of monastic orders, no notice is taken of the episcopal authority in the 
form of “ potestas delegata” from the Pope, which is considerable. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than to say (II, 174) 
that the medieval priesthood was a “caste.” No office was more open 
and accessible, more subject to criticism, than the medieval priesthood. 
It had many privileges, indeed, but it also bore a multitude of burdens 
to which the imperfect social authority of the time was unequal. It is 
false to say (II, 302) that the most primitive Christian communities 
refused to forgive certain mortal sins—the writers here accept the 
Montanist heresies for the Church doctrine, and seem unconscious that 
the contrary is taught in the “Shepherd” of Hermas, written in the 
early part of the second century at the latest. It is not true (IV, 556) 
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that all the “ Fathers” of the Church are “ Doctors” except in a very 
Troad pedagogical sense, nor is it true (ibid) that the origins of the 
conciliar institution are to be found in the regulation of the Easter 
festival—the bishops of the second century met also for reasons of doc- 
trine and discipline. On the same page Constantine is ridiculously put 
forth as lending “inerrancy” to the decrees of Nicaea, quite as true as 
what the authors assert elsewhere (II, 297) about his presidency of the 
Council. Similarly, on the same page (III, 556), Infallibility is very 
insufficiently described. ‘There are several inaccuracies in the account 
of the Jesuits (IV,297%-303). At the same time it is well to recognize the 
sympathetic treatment of the institute of the Sisters of Charity (III, 
249-252). It is not true that any reputable Catholic theologians hold 
(IV, 333) that the Pope could cease to be bishop of Rome and yet 
govern the whole Church. His residence is not necessary at Rome, 
but his title to the headship of the Church lies in his valid suc- 
cession to the first bishop of Rome, Saint Peter, whose presence at 
Rome is admitted and defended (I, 45-55). It is a grave historical 
error, also a calumny, to insinuate (IV, 300) that payment for con- 
fession was usual in tlie Catholic Church from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries—the prohibitions of such an act do not neces- 
sarily mean more than local or sporadic transgressions. More than 
once John the Deacon (III, 334, 531) is assigned to the sixth century. 
He is, indeed, the pleasing biographer of Gregory the Great (590-604), 
but he lived in the ninth century. ‘The whole treatment of the institu- 
tion of celibracy (IV, 533) is unclear and misleading—here the Montanist 
opponents of a married clergy cease to represent for our writers the 
recular tradition of the primitive Church. Where did the writers learn 
that Synesius (IV, 534) absolutely refused to give up his wife before 
taking the See of Ptolemais? Itis not the opinion of the learned author 
of the article on “ Synesius” in the Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(IV, 775). The Theodosian Code was surely not the first to permit the 
holding of bequeathed property as an endowment, Constantine, after 
his victory over Maxentius, recognized the Christian communities as 
capable of inheriting and holding, and his endowment of the churches with 
lands and revenues is notorious. ‘To speak of the earlier lives in the Liber 
Pontificalis (IV, 560) as “forgeries ” is totally to misconstrue the nature 
and growth of these ancient materials. Unhistoric and legendary 
elements there may be in such brief documents, but the reproach of 
conscious deception is te be made only with proofs in hand. The 
distinguished editor of the Liber Pontificalis has never formulated such 
a conclusion in the admirable introduction and notes that accompany 
his edition. : THomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, von Franz Xaver Kraus. 
II, Part II.) Renaissance und Neuzeit. (132 Illustrations.) Erste 
Halfte, Freiburg im Breisgau. Herder: 1900. Large 8°, pp. 282. 


Within these thirteen chapters Professor Kraus continues his History 
of Christian Art down to the completed victory of the principles, temper 
and manner of the Renaissance. It is no ordinary tale that is related in 
the text and the illustrations of this volume that worthily sustains the 
fame of Dr. Kraus as a literary historian of ecclesiastical art. Every 
student of the history of the Christian Church knows how naturally in 
every age its life has found an expression in objects of art that in turn 
react upon the members of Christian society. Here are begotten those 
subtle and far-reaching influences that come to the surface one day in 
theology, literature, popular habits and customs, to affect even the stern 
and religious discipline of Christian life itself. Here are the signs and 
the criteria by which we may recognize, and from a cosmic viewpoint—in 
part at least—the ebb and flow of the tide of genuine faith and sincere 
piety. The period treated of in this volume is the “'Trecento” and the 
“‘ Quattrocento,” terms of exact meaning for the historians of art, even if 
they do not lend themselves to mathematical fixity. The scene is Italy— 
Pisa, Siena, Florence, the plain of Tuscany, the valleys and uplands of 
Umbria, with Rome in the remote distance. Art and artists are yet 
ancillary to religion. The sculpture of the Pisani, the frescoes of an 
Orcagna, the painted theology of Siena and its pious territory, the gems 
of Umbrian workshops for devotional art, the ingenious and instructive 
allegorism of the mendicant monasteries and the female cloisters culmi- 
nating in the Capella Spagnuola of Santa Maria Novella, the museum- 
like Campo Santo of Pisa, the astounding architectural genius of 
Quattrocento Florence incarnate in Brunelleschi, the gradual victory of 
the western ideal from Giotto to Masaccio, the glories of Pisan and 
Florentine sculpture of the pre-Renaissance and the early Renaissance, 
the last, almost tearful, protests of a mystic Catholicism against the 
ecclesiastical consecration of a brilliant but earthly and corrupting real- 
ism—the sad-eyed Pilgrim-Christ of Fra Angelico against the temptress 
“ Primavera’’ of Botticelli—these are some of the themes that Professor 
Kraus handles with great technical skill, and a sure erudition slowly 
hived up through many decades of teaching, observation, and effective 
criticism, His treatment of these ages of transition is eminently his- 
torical, yet it breathes a genuine unworldly, unearthly medieval spirit— 
the only criterion of Christian art, that ever drifts into an un-Christian 
region in the measure in which it abandons the mental and moral con- 
victions that conditioned the development of a Fra Angelico and the 


(Voliy 
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nameless men whose pious brushes once made every village chapel in 
Umbria a painted canticle to Jesus, the Blessed Mother, and the Saints. 

A lengthy introduction serves as a guide for the average reader. It 
sums up the latest and best justified views of the origins and temper of the 
Renaissance in its first period, before the fatal virus of its paganism had 
inoculated most of artistic and literary Italy. Dr. Kraus has views and 
judgments of his own that are here frankly expressed. The succeeding 
pages are the proof and commentary. We hope to return to this classical 
work when it lies before us as a finished whole. 

THoMAS J, SHAHAN. 


Political Theories of the Middle Age, by Dr. Otto Gierke, translated, 
with Introduction, by Frederic William Maitland, LL. D., D. ©. L. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1900. 8°, pp. Ixxx + 19%, 

The limited space of a book notice allows only a general outline of 
the nature of this typically erudite ‘German book.” It is a translation 
of a very small portion of Dr. Gierke’s “ Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht,”’ 
being the section entitled “Die Publicistischen Lehren des Mittelalters.” 
Its ten chapters treat of the following questions: The evolution of politi- 
cal theory under the diverse influences of ancient philosophy and law, 
medieval theology, local custom; Macrocosm and microcosm, 7. e., the 
relation of the whole of society to its parts and vice versa from the 
medieval viewpoint; unity in Church and State, wherein are discussed 
the warring positions of parties in both, evolved by the length of the 
contest between the papacy and the empire; the idea of organization, 
i. @., of society as an organism; the idea of monarchy, its derivation 
from God, its consequent relations with the plenitudo potestatis of the 
papacy; the idea of popular sovereignty, its conflicts and combinations 
with the ruler’s sovereignty, first in the temporal sphere, second, analo- 
gous developments of the idea as applied to the government of the 
Church, somewhat painfully brought out by the conciliar movement; 
the idea of representation; the idea of personality, i.e, of justice or 
legal personality applied to the Church and State or to minor corpora- 
tions; the relation of the state to the law, natural and positive; the 
beginnings of the modern state, i. e., those elements in medieval doc- 
trine that led up to the modern idea of the state. One half of the book 
is devoted to notes that elucidate the text of the cited authorities, a long 
list of which, both ancient and modern, is given. The mere enum- 
eration of the titles of the chapters and the fact that the translation has 
been undertaken by so eminent a legal historian as Mr. Maitland are a 
warrant that the work is important, even for those who are not disposed 
to accept Dr. Gierke’s views on faith. English-speaking readers in 
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general must find it interesting, accustomed as they are to look on 
medieval thought as mere idle speculation of the logicians; as if 
political theories did not then, as now, agitate men’s minds and lay the 
foundations for much of those political blessings that we now enjoy, or 
think we do. ‘To a close observer of the development of government in 
the Catholic Church some portions will be, not merely interesting, but 
absorbing. ‘They may even be instructive, though at the sacrifice of 
some preconceptions. LucIAN JOHNSTON. 


The Medizval Empire, by Herbert Fisher. New York: Macmillan, 
1898. 2 vols., 8°, pp. vill + 350; vii 4+ 308. 


Since Mr. Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire,” English readers have 
looked forward with eagerness to a writer who would combine the for- 
mer’s brilliancy with more method and clearness in the treatment of this 
subject. The present book partially fulfills their expectations. It is 
clearer in a way, because it treats the subject more from a topical point 
of view. Moreover, it is carefully indexed in the summary of contents 
of chapters. But with this exception there seems to be little, if any, 
improvement upon the first-mentioned work. The style is not so even, 
is occasionally obscure. The author’s attention is perhaps unduly con- 
centrated upon affairs in Germany, as-if the whole Christian medieval 
world had not been seriously affected by the theory of the Empire. The 
theory itself is not presented with any more succinctness than by Mr. 
Bryce; lastly, the author has not followed the latter in his discussion of 
the gradual dying out of the Empire in times not medixval—his view being 
thus less extensive both as to territory and time. In tone heis generally 
fair, though we fail to see the connection between the political theory of 
the papacy spoken of on (ii. 57), and the fanaticism that might have 
suggested the assassination of Queen Elizabeth, the actual killing of 
Henry III, and the Spanish outlawry of and consequent doing away with 
the rebellious William the Silent. Again, the papacy, as usual, is cred- 
ited with too much diplomacy in its first creation of and subsequent 
conflicts with the Empire. It would be more objective to allow some 
room for the operation of other elements such as the gradual develop- 
ment of historical causes working silently and irresistibly, not to men- 
tion the divine assistance which even a Protestant might admit to have 
been, to some extent, vouchsafed to the then sole visible representative 
of Christ on earth. 

In general, while we hold the work for an improvement upon that of 
Mr. Bryce, it is far from exhausting the subject. ‘The Medieval Empire 
yet awaits its classic historian. LucIAN JOHNSTON. 
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L’Abbaye de Saint Martial de Limoges, Etude historique, économ- 
ique, et archéologique, précédée de recherches nouvelles sur la vie 
du Saint, par Charles de Lasteyrie, ancien éléve de l’Ecole des 
Chartes. Paris: 1901, Picard. 4°, pp. xvili + 509, with nine 
plates. 

One of the educational glories of France, that any nation may well 
envy her, is the Ecole des Chartes at Paris. In this nursery are trained 
the men who, later on, take charge of those local or provincial archives that 
come down partly from the civil régime of the past, partly from ecclesi- 
astical or private collections that drifted into national possession, chiefly 
during the Revolution. For several decades this school has carried on a 
learned publication of great utility, the “ Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des 
Chartes.” It also encourages the production of scientific studies on the 
monuments and institutions of medieval France, and prepares the writers 
who now yearly endow the national literature with rare masterpieces of 
critical research and tasteful bookmaking. Such a volume lies before us. 
The Abbey of Limoges, between the Garonne and the Loire, was one of 
the great ecclesiastical centres of Merovingian Gaul, and, as such, became 
the nucleus of all development within a large radius, whether social or 
political, religious or artistic. Its vicissitudes, from the sixth century, 
particularly from the ninth, are here traced by M. de Lasteyrie, with the 
guidance, particularly, of those local chronicles kept in every ancient 
abbey. The external history of the abbey, or the succession of its abbots, 
is traced down to the French Revolution—it had ceased to be a Benedic- 
tine foundation in 1535, and was then transformed into a Collegial, with 
all the usual consequences for these venerable institutions. In four 
highly instructive and picturesque chapters we are vouchsafed an insight 
into the internal management of the abbey in those old days when Kings 
of France and Dukes of Aquitaine vied in honoring Saint Martial and 
rejoiced to sleep beneath his hospitable roof. ‘The administration of its 
temporalities, the character and fate of its architectural monuments, and 
the description of its outlying priories, churches, farms, and villas com- 
plete the fascinating story of one of Europe’s chief sanctuaries. As we turn 
over the pages of the abbey’s chronicles, there stare at us all the familiar 
scenes and institutions of medieval life, especially its interesting feudal- 
ism, with the hundred problems, quarrels, questions, unequal develop- 
ments, that arose from this dominating condition. Conflicts of abbot 
and bishop, of monks and canons, of the abbey and vicomtes of the Duke 
of Aquitaine; conflicts between the abbot and his retainers clamoring for 
municipal rights and independence—the city-movement of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries with all its disturbance of the earlier feudal 
basis; conflicts between the kings of England and the kings of France 
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for suzerainty, with the desolation of the abbey properties, like to that 
which Father Denifle has so interestingly depicted in his great work on 
the ruins that the Hundred Years’ War brought to the Church of France; 
conflicts between the monks themselves at almost every abbatial election — 
no wonder that in time the holy spirit of Benedict ceased to assert itself 
in a community caught up perpetually in worldly turmoil and living in 
the very heart of the market-place of Limoges, that had gradually formed 
itself right under the abbey walls, and was, indeed, a possession of the 
abbey itself, to which every huckster paid some small tribute, and at 
whose door every beggar received back his share of the same. This book 
is palpitating with medieval life. There are in it all the solemn gravity 
and all the childish simplicity of the medieval world, all its keen insight 
into certain sides and phases of life, and all its comic Merry-Andrewism, 
all its tolerance of wretched abuses and its readiness to be hacked in 
pieces for a trifle of precedence or revenue. 

M. de Lasteyrie discusses in a lengthy introductory chapter the evidence 
for the apostolic origin of the Church of Limoges, and comes to the 
conclusion that Saint Martial came to Gaul from Rome, not in the time 
of Saint Peter, but about the middle of the third century. Thus he 
ranges himself with Mgr. Duchesne and the Bollandist De Smedt against 
the Abbé Arbellot and Mgr. Bellet. The latter’s arguments for the 
high antiquity of certain literary sources drawn from the appearance in 
them of a rhythmic prose, supposedly unknown from the seventh to 
the eleventh century, are not convincing for M. de Lasteyrie. This 
phenomenon, he thinks, with Father de Smedt, cannot therefore be relied 
on to carry back to the sixth century the oldest extant life of Saint 
Martial. Much less reliance can be placed on the “legends” known as 
the Aurelian and Valerian, those current under the names of Saint 
Fronto, Saint Ursinus, and Saint Amadour—we are dealing here with 
borrowings, imitations, transformations, that do not go beyond the 
beginning of the ninth century, a period when the fame of Saint Martial 
of Limoges was already great throughout Carlovingian Gaul. It was, 
no doubt, an inheritance of Merovingian times, although original trust- 
worthy documents and monuments of the latter time are all but wanting 
for the story of the abbey and its relations to the social and ecclesias- 
tical life of that epoch. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. Six Essays by 
Frederic William Maitland, M. A., LL. D., Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. London: 
Methuen, 1898. 8°, pp. 184. 


While engaged on the chapter concerning marriage in the History of 
English Law, which Professor Maitland has published in codperation with 
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Sir Frederic Pollock, he felt himself compelled to look more closely into 
the history of ecclesiastical jurisprudence in England. Did the Roman 
Canon Law have an authoritative status in pre-Reformation England, or 
did it have merely an academic and consultative character, the ecclesi- 
astical judges being bound primarily and solely by the customary ecclesi- 
astical law of the kingdom? This is the opinion usually held by 
Anglicans, and set down in the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission (1883, vol. I, p. xviii) over the signatures of learned and 
illustrious men. As his researches went on, Professor Maitland found 
himself attributing to the Roman Canon Law an authority over the 
doings of the English Ecclesiastical Courts such as it is not commonly 
supposed to have wielded. The results of his studies have been gathered 
in this book, notably in the three essays, entitled “ William Lyndwood,” 
“Church, State, and Decretals,” “ William of Drogheda (died c. 1245), 
and the Universal Ordinary.” William Lyndwood was the principal 
official of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1430, in which year he fin- 
ished his gloss on the provincial constitutions of that see, to which, as is 
known, were attached legatine authority and powers. This “ Provinciale” 
we have in an Oxford edition of 1679, together with the “ Legatine Consti- 
tutions,” and a commentary on the same by John of Ayton, a véry learned 
canonist of a century earlier (fl. 1333-1348). Lyndwood, says Professor 
Maitland, is “the first man in England whose opinion we should wish to 
have about any question touching the value of the ecclesiastical law that 
was being administered in England (p. 5).” Lyndwood and Ayton 
represent the canonical science of England at its height. In their writ- 
ings Professor Maitland finds no passages in which either “denies, 
disputes, or even debates the binding force of any decretal’’(p. 9). The 
temporal power may not suffer the enforcement of certain portions of 
the canon law—but that is another matter. ‘ Here we are speaking of 
the law which our courts Christian applied whenever the temporal 
power left them free to hear and decide a cause, and I have looked in vain 
for any suggestion that an English judge or advocate ever called in 
question the statutory power of a text that was contained in any of the 
three Papal law books (ibid),”’ 7. e., the legislation of Gregory LX, Boni- 
face VIII, and John XXII. Each of these books, he says elsewhere 
(p. 3) was a statute book deriving its force from the Pope who published 
it, and who, being Pope, was competent to ordain binding statutes for 
the Catholic Church and every part thereof, at all events within those 
spacious limits that were set even to papal power by the “ Jus Divinum 
et Naturale.” These great canonists of England use habitually the con- 
tinental and extremely papal canonical literature; in their works as in 
the catalogues of the medieval libraries of England the names of English 
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canonists are absent. Ayton, indeed, grumbles and moans over papal 
exactions, and threatens a “judicium terribilius”’ for deeds that seem to 
“volvere quadrata rotundis.” Professor Maitland adds judiciously that 
“a moan, even when fortified by an allusion to the fate that awaits the 
wicked, is not a legal principle, and we here see our English canonist 
citing a decretal which in the boldest language claims that a plenary 
power of disposing of every church belongs to the Roman Pontiff.” 
Reference is here made to c. 2, in Sexto 3, 4, an act of Clement IV (1265). 
Of Lyndwood the author of this work says (p. 4) that he was making a 
text-book for beginners. ‘Those to whom he addressed his work were 
“simpliciter literati et pauca intelligentes.” While he was not bound 
to call their attention to the conflict going on in those days of Constance 
and Basle, it ought to be a little strange that he makes no mention of 
any “treasured tradition of Anglican independence,” but hurries past 
the momentous controversy of the age with more than a hint that the 
papal was the better opinion. If in this question on which the whole 
future of the Church was hanging, Lyndwood was on the Pope’s side, 
there can be little doubt “ that he was prepared to treat the decretals as 
statute law.” In the rest of this scholarly essay the language and spirit 
of Lyndwood are closely examined, with the result that this work of the 
best English canonist of the fifteenth century is filled with “a stark 
papalism which leaves little enough room for local custom and absolutely 
no room for any liberties of the Anglican Church which can be upheld 
against the law-giving power of the Pope.” Professor Maitland wisely 
remarks that one must not judge a school by a single book, even though 
it be almost the only work that the school produces, nor a long age by 
one critical moment. Perhaps all English canonists were not as papally- 
minded; perhaps it was “the time of all times at which orthodox 
Englishman were papally minded.” Perhaps, too, there is allowance to 
be made, he thinks, for some extravagance of language in the mouth of 
a theorist looking for that juristic desideratum, an all-competent sover- 
eign. There is an insinuation that these English papal canonists know 
that any troublesome bulls “will be impounded by a secular power for 
whose doings they are not responsible” (p. 49). Nevertheless, the con- 
clusions of this essay, borne out by the other two cited above, is of such 
value from a purely scientific and impartial view-point that we give it 
here a deserved publicity : 

‘‘ What we ought to study if we would know our ecclesiastical courts is the 
method and scheme of Lyndwood’s book, more especially the theory that it applies 
when it determines the comparative authority of provincial constitutions and papal 
decretals. Here, if anywhere, we ought to see professional tradition of the court 


over which Lyndwood presides ; for questions about the relation borne to each other 
by the various sources of law must be frequently taking concrete shapes and crying 
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aloud for decision. Of course it is just possible that even here Lyndwood is inno- 
vating, that he is attacking the general opinion of his predecessors or;turning it inside 
out. If so, he is accomplishing his revolutionary design in a marvelously cool and 
dispassionate manner. The Provinciale does not wear the air of a book that is assail- 
ing old beliefs or a rooted course of practice. Nothing could be less polemical. It 
seems even to shirk the burning points of current controversy. Lyndwood is writ- 
ing an elementary law book for beginners, and it is not in any argumentative disqui- 
sitions about legislative power, but in the practical solution of everyday problems 
that his absolute submission to the 7ws papale becomes patent. Hedoes not set him- 
self to demonstrate in solemn form that an English council cannot derogate even 
from a legatine constitution ; it does not seem to enter his head that anyone will 
dispute so self-evident a proposition.”’ 

One may apply to the general thesis of Anglican ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of Rome at any period before the Reformation what Professor 
Maitland says of the work of Lyndwood (p. 50) that it “casts a heavy 
burden of proof upon the theory which would paint our English 
ecclesiastical courts selecting the decretals that they will accept, or 
which would ascribe to the three papal law-books great authority, 
indeed, but no statutory force. Has that burden of proof ever been 
borne? Has an attempt been made to bear it?” Apropos of the 
statement (p. 44) that “the English Church was, in the eyes of its own 
judges, a dependent fragment whose laws had been imposed upon it 
from without,” the reader could find no better or more profound 
historico-legal commentary than the chapters of Dr. Gierke’s famous 
“Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht,” lately translated by Professor Mait- 
land under the title “ Political Theories of the Middle Ages” (Cambridge 
University Press, 1900, pp. 197). It furnishes us a true picture of the 
medieval world that is drawn after its own great thinkers, those canonists 
and popes, who were its real creators and administrators. Even in an 
English translation the perusal of this fragment from the as yet unfinished 
work of Gierke is a work of labor. But the task is well repaid by the 
philosophical, connected, and architectonic view of the medieval public 
life that we gain thereby. Whoever has grasped these firm and large 
outlines can never be guilty of maintaining as historical theses that do 
violence to all the accepted principles and the governing spirit of the 


Middle Ages. THomMAS J. SHAHAN, 


The Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest 
Times to about 1485, by Charles Gross, Ph. D. New York: Long- 
mans, 1900. 8°, pp. xx + 618. 


To those who have been confined to the Introduction to the Study of 
English History by Gardiner and Mullinger, even in its third edition 
(1894), this work comes as a surprise and a pleasure, for the fulness and 
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minuteness of its research, the breadth of the fields it covers, and the 
general “ modernity ” of its bibliographical style. The author—for it js 
more than a gigantic compilation—rightly deplores (p. 5) the need of 
such works of orientation for English history as Dahlmann, Waitz and 
Wattenbach have given to Germany, Monod to France. He has removed 
the reproach by the creation of a book that will be long a vade-mecum 
for the student of the political, constitutional, legal, social, and eco- 
nomic history of medieval England. Dr. Gross deals chiefly with the 
printed materials; such works as Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue (1862-71) 
and Bird’s Guide to the Principal Classes of Documents in the Public 
Record Office (Rolls Series, 2d ed., 1896) are yet good and serviceable for 
the manuscript material. The work is devoted in the main to the medie- 
val history of England. Scotland has been omitted, for the reason that 
in the Middle Ages its government and institutions were foreign to those 
of England. She receives consideration, however, as far as she influences 
the course of English history (p. vi). No doubt, for the same reason the 
bibliography is very restricted in works of an Anglo-Irish character. In 
the work of Dr. Gross there are two desirable improvements on the foreign 
works of this class—one is that it comprises only select lists of books, 
worthless and obsolete treatises being omitted; the other is that it gives 
“some account of the contents and a brief estimate of the value of the 
books named” (pp. v-vi). When we say that three thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-four titles are here printed in less than six hundred 
pages, and that they are all controllable by an elaborate index of more 
than sixty pages, the reader will see that he is dealing with a bibliographi- 
cal help of the highest rank—one that is henceforth indispensable to 
every library that pretends to be helpful to students of the medieval 
history of England. Dr. Gross has not confined his selections to books 
and pamphlets alone. To-day much of the most precious material for 
history appears in periodical publications, general and special—many 
teachers of history have no leisure to write large books—hence, from 
this journalistic literature numerous papers have been collected and 
assigned a niche and a critical note. Similarly, many books, papers, and 
pamphlets published on the Continent have been recorded. This task is 
in many ways so difficult, and the previous labors so few, that every 
student will at once understand the modest but unnecessary admission 
(p. vil) of the possibility of errors of judgment in selecting from a remote 
and heterogeneous mass of writings those calculated to serve the interests 
of science, arouse curiosity, direct the seeker, and clear the field for new 
work or new treatment of old themes. 

The work is divided into four parts. In the first or introductory part, 
historical method and bibliograp}~ in general are treated of—the chief 
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pibliographical helps, periodical publications, sciences and studies auxil- 
iary to history, the public or governmental collections, the collections of 
private societies, local historical journals, and the like. In the second 
part the author describes the publications—catalogues, records, reports, 
calendars——of the principal public repositories of manuscripts in England, 
likewise those gotten out by societies or privately edited. The same 
part includes, under a separate rubric, a lengthy list of the printed 
works of modern writers based on these archival materials and dealing 
with the problems and questions for which they are the best authoritieS 
now available. To these useful indications is added a bibliography of 
works dealing with the Keltic, Roman and Germanic Origins of England. 
Parts third and fourth are devoted respectively to the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman periods, and in each the original sources are separated from the 
modern literature, a detail of method that Dr. Gross deplores from a 
scientific view-point, but which greatly relieves all beginners in historical 
studies, and many others who seek a quick but sure orientation. 

Dr. Gross deserves the thanks of the historical fraternity the world 
over, very particularly for the instructive prefaces and notes that accom- 
pany his book lists. Many will differ from him, now on this point and 
now on that. No one will deny him the credit of useful and accurate 
industry. ‘The book is “the outcome of an annual course of lectures 
en the sources and literature of English history delivered at Harvard 
University from 1890 to 1899.” 

It is a pleasure to come across, frequently enough, the names of excel- 
lent Catholic masters of research in medieval English history, like Dom 
Gasquet, Father Joseph Stevenson, 8. J., Mr. Edmund Bishop, Mr, 
William Bliss, and others. Their work is second to nothing that is 
mentioned in these pages. Likewise it is a pleasure to record, from the 
justly laudatory notice of this work by Prof. Edward P. Cheyney in the 
“ American Historical Review ” (April, 1901, p. 543), some phrases that 
illustrate the special value of this work for Catholic historical students. 
Speaking of the classification, description and convenient arrangement of 
the medieval chroniclers of England in the works of Dr. Gross, he 
says (the italics are ours): 

‘In official records of Parliament, of the various law-courts, of government 
offices, in taxation-rolls, city, manorial, episcopal and monastic records, wills, cor- 
respondence, poetry, and in still other forms, we have the raw material from which 
a true knowledge of the past will eventually be constructed. In such documents, 
the personal bias of the writer is ata minimum, for he had usually no ulterior motive, 
no intention of doing anything more than to preserve a record ; ignorance of the 
facts cannot be charged against the compilers, for they describe what passed under 
their very eyes, or expressed what was in their own thoughts. Above all this kind 
of records extends into all the minute facts of daily life, all the realities of the nor- 
7cu 
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mal life of the world of the time, all the personal doings of actual men and women. 
It is doubtful whether any one has ever realized the immense mass of this contem- 
porary material for the history of civilization in England in the medieval centuries, 
until it has been thus listed and descrtbed. For instance, of one kind of documents, 
those concerning the Church, in one class, the bishops’ registers, there are some 
thirteen from nine different dioceses here recorded as being in print. The whole 
history of the Church has been surrounded with such a mist of.ancient and modern 
polemics that if one turns to the reading of these plain records of the every-day routine, 
the normal, strenuous and most beneficent work of a mediaval bishop, it is like breathing 
a new and fresher air. 


‘Similarly town and gild record, church-wardens’ accounts, household books, 
and others, which even the author after all his fullness of classification is obliged to 
group as “ miscellaneous,’’ exist in numbers that few special students even have 
known of, except indeed as in this particular class they were already indicated in Dr. 
Gross’s earlier bibliography. It is in the extraction of titles of such works from the 
‘Transactions ’’ of local societies in which they have been buried, their discovery 
among the issues from obscure provincial publishing houses, and the brief indica- 
tions of their contents, that some of the most original, most laborious, and most 
useful of Dr. Gross’s work has been done.” 

The work of Dr. Gross is deserving of a permanent place in every 
institution of learning. It can only arouse the curiosity of students, 
satisfy the demands of teachers, and incite all to a thorough study of 
English medieval life. Thereby must fall many of the anti-Catholic 
prejudices that the peculiar course of the Reformation in England 
inaugurated, and that work yet on a wide scale, to the detriment of 
religion and history, justice and charity. 

THomaAs J. SHAHAN. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography—a History of Exploration and 
Geographical Science from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 
A. D. 900, with an account of the achievements and writings of 
the early Christian, Arab, and Chinese travellers and students—by 
C. Raymond Bearsley, M. A., F. R. G.S., with reproductions of the 
principal maps of the time. London: John Murray, 1897. 8°, 
pp. xiv + 538. 

Under this somewhat dry title is massed an amount of curious 
information concerning the state of exploration and geographical 
science from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to A. D. 900. 
It would be interesting to almost any reader; it is fascinating to the 
medixval student. Geography as geography may be dull, but the ideas 
of past peoples concerning geography possess a psychological value of 
more interest to the antiquarian than even their ideas concerning 
theology or politics. These ideas the author has ably and sympathet- 
ically exposed, chiefly in Chapter VI. Then, too, the wayfaring life of 
past times is extensively depicted in the preceding chapters that treat 
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of pilgrimages and travel, commercial and missionary. In fact, there 
does not seem to be a dull page in the whole book, unless we except the 
notes on manuscripts of the principal texts and editions of same. Even 
the student of theology or philosophy will find it a valuable addition to 
his library, for geography, as here depicted in its infancy, was deeply 
affected by the prevailing philosophical and theological opinions. “It 
was impressed,” says the author, “by the idea that science was governed 
by revelation, and so, confronting various passages of Scripture with the 
discoveries and assertions of pagan geographers and astronomers, it sub- 
jected the latter as far as possible to the tests of an infallible Word and 
by an infallible Church directed by that Word. . . . Cosmas, the 
monk, by a daring literalism and a still more daring mysticism in his 
interpretation of Bible texts, constructed a complete religious system of 
geography.” And yet the author is sympathetic even to such crude 
science because “if our pilgrim-travellers and Bible scientists have 
thoughts which seem to us unthinkable, or fancies that repel us as 
absurd, it will not do for us to utterly despise men who, in a true sense, 
were making their times ready for greater things” (p. 51). This has 
the true historic ring. In spite of the severe criticism aimed at the 
attainments of the writer in Oriental philosophy, it is a pleasure to 
wander carelessly through the pages of this curious book, it is gratify- 
ing to know that the author is preparing (or, perhaps, has already 4in- 
ished) another work, that shall bring the subject down to the close of the 
Middle Ages and the beginning of the Renaissance period. 


LucIAN JOHNSTON. 






The International Geography, by Seventy Authors, with 488 illustra- 
tions. Edited by Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. New York: Appleton, 
1900. 8°, pp. 1088. 


The publishers of this excellent work on geography haye solved the 
problem of producing a manual for teachers and advanced students that 
shall present the latest results of scientific study and exploration in a 
terse and clear style and in a form at once compact and handy. Europe, 
Asia, Australasia and Polynesia, North America, Central and South 
America, Africa, the Polar Regions, are described in turn. The skill and 
experience of seventy specialists in geographical science have been called 
on with success. The result is that each country stands before us out- 
lined with exactness in all its main features—coasts, surface, geology, 
climate, flora, fauna, anthropology, history, including the latest terri- 
torial changes, when of the largest order. Nearly five hundred illustra- 
tions adorn its pages—sketch-maps, diagrams of many kinds, flags, 
ensigns, arms, standards, city-sites, population, areas, railway systems, 
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and the like. To each country are allotted tables of statistics, general, 
local, municipal, covering the population, products, and square mileage. 
A list of standard books is appended to the description of each nation or 
country. A preliminary treatise on “The Principles of Geography ” is of 
incalculable utility to every cultured reader. It deals in 120 pages with 
the principles and progress of geography as a science, with mathematical 
geography, maps and map-reading, the plan of the earth, land-forms, 
their nature and origin, the ocean, the atmosphere and climate, the dis- 
tribution of living creatures, the distribution of mankind, political and 
applied geography. Each chapter is from the pen of an approved author- 
ity. At the same time a remarkable unity pervades the entire treatment. 
Such a work lightens and enlivens for every teacher and reader of 
history and geography the often arduous task of exact location and 
description. It brings the latest and best material within reach of every 
one. Being neat and portable in form, its content is most easily con- 
sulted. An index, both lengthy and scientifically constructed, facilitates 
the use of the work, that ought to beamong the literary helps at the 
disposition of every teacher and advanced student of history, geography, 
travel, politics, and economics. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


A Memorial Atlas of Ireland, showing provinces, counties, baronies, 
warishes, etc., in thirty-three large double-page maps, compiled and 
«lrawn from reliable official data and latest information. Indexed. 

Philadelphia: L. J. Richards & Co., 1901. Large folio. 

The best maps ever drawn of Ireland were those of the Ordnance 
Survey, that John O’Donovan used for the notes to his edition of the 
Annals of the Four Masters, and on which we believe he was himself 
employed. These maps are now before us, with such improvements as 
the research and skill of fifty years have added. Certainly, no finer atlas of 
the Emerald Isle was ever published. Each county is given a very large 
double-page map; the coloring is clear and firm; the place-names picked 
out with distinctness. No European land offers a harder task to the 
map-maker than this island with its very ancient civilization that is 
intimately connected with every natural object in view, or in some way 
has get its stamp on every foot of the land. Imagination, history, legend, 
war and love, religion, both pagan and Christian, have been here opera- 
tive for thousands years. One glance at the enormous index of place- 
names reveals the antiquity and complexity of the popular life of Ireland. 
This index, after the drawing and coloring of the maps, is the chief 
feature of the work. Bya simple, but full and accurate system of cross 
references, it is easy to find the smallest townland or cross-roads in Ire- 
fand. ‘The civil and religious antiquities are equally well indicated; on 
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each map are printed the necessary marks of identification. Moreover, 
in an upper corner of each county map is given, for comparison, a reduced 
map of the whole island. Every Catholic institution that shelters ehil- 
dren of the Irish race, or that is controlled by teachers of the same 
descent, ought to have this elegant atlas. Its moderate price puts it 
within reach of families that easily waste in a year for trashy books, 
which too often vilipend their religion and their blood, the sum asked 
for this worthy and useful work that would be an heirloom for centuriesy 
and in which each succeeding generation could learn of the block from 
which they were hewn, “the hole of the pit from which they were dug.” 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


L’Allemagne Nouvelle et ses Historiens, par Antoine Galland, pro- 
fesseur d’histoire 4 l’Ecole Polytechnique Suisse. Paris: Alcan, 
1900. 8°, pp. 255. 

It is not unnatural that a Swiss teacher should offer us a work con- 
demnatory throughout of the political spirit and the practical politics 
that have dictated so much of the historical writing of Germans during 
this century. Not the deepening of the Old-German views of life and 
society, not the creation of an independent fatherland with liberal con- 
stitutional rights, but the elevation of the Prussian monarchy to a sole 
dominant status, the depression and humiliation of the Hapsburg, and 
the creation in the heart of Europe of an absolute despotism based on a 
commonalty thoroughly armed, exercised, and moving at the beck of one 
man—this has been the outcome of the century that began for modern 
Germany amid the wreckage of Jena. Touplift and strengthen Prussia, 
to round out her territory, and compel the acceptance of her hegemony» 
to make Brandenburg the model and microcosm of all things German 
from Schaffhausen to Bremen, was the task that the Steins, the Fiehtes, 
and the Hegels undertook, that has been mightily served by a great 
university—Berlin—and still more mightily by the school of historians 
which has arisen upon the cornerstone laid down by Stein and Pertz in the 
“Monumenta Germaniae Historica.” Niebuhr, von Ranke, Mommsen, 
von Sybel, von Treitschke, are so many names that rush at once to the 
lips. Not all these men, or their disciples, wrote German history—their 
themes were of the most varied kind. Von Ranke ranged over the begin- 
nings of modern Europe, while the incomparable Mommsen has treated 
magisterially of every phase of antique Greco-Roman life. His science 
and his skill are little less than wizard-like. Not all these writers agreed 
as to the ideal political forms of a Germany reconstructed on the basis 
of the hegemony and exemplarism of Prussia. Mommsen, for example, 
has never ceased to be a democrat; almost alone he withstood Bismarek 
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at his apogee. Yet they all agree in the doctrine of success as the cri- 
terion of public morality. In his History of Rome Mommsen traced out 
the past career and the future duties of Prussia under the thin disguise 
of the vicissitudes of the Eternal City’s growth. His portrait of Julius 
Cesar as the necessary complement of a necessary evolution will live 
while any page of German literature is read, a proof how near democracy 
lies to imperialism. In Carlyle this leonine philosophy of 
‘* He shall take who hath the power, 
And he shall keep who can,”’ 
has been only too brilliantly expounded. Mohammed, Frederick the 
Great, are emblems of right that hews its way to the front with sword 
and shield. The Franco-Prussian war could not fail to develop still 
more this historical apology for Prussia’s mission and the means 
habitually taken to advance it. Von Sybel and von Treitschke are no 
unworthy disciples of the German school of history that dominates the 
literature of the nineteenth century. In the hands of these extra- 
ordinary men history may not have been the Ciceronian “lux veritatis;” 
it certainly was a “magistra vitae” for the German people, and remains 
a “testis temporum” for posterity. Toa free and peaceful people, of 
equal rank, rights and opportunities, believers in a genuine and simple 
democracy, this school of history ought not to furnish the criteria for 
judging the past—such a people must naturally look with other eyes on 
the world-shaping, world-shattering men called Czsar, Hannibal, 
Alexander. These names spell ambition, greed, excess—roots of misery 
to all humankind, even though the bitterness be long repressed. For his 
timely work M. Galland will have the thanks of those who sympathize 
with Freeman’s views of Mommsen’s philosophy and who believe ina 
moral law set by God in the hearts of men, made known more clearly 
by His revelation, not dependent on the approval that the success of 
the moment, and were that moment as long as the rule of the Cexsars, 
‘an give to the acts and purposes of men. 
THomAS J. SHAHAN. 


A Treasury of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue, edited by 
Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston. New York: Macmillan, 
1900. 8°, pp. xliili + 578. 

With this volume Messrs. Brooke and Rolleston accomplish one of 
the cherished plans of the Irish Literary Society that has its seat in 
London, whence it proposes to make known to the world through the 
medium of the English tongue the extraordinary wealth of literary 
material that lies stored up in the tongue, the heart, and the history of 
Ireland, always the head of Kelticism. There can be no question as to 
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the sympathy, the refined taste, the acquired literary authority of the 
men who have produced this beautiful anthology of poetry written in 
English by Irishmen. Mr. Rolleston is known as a genuine and scholarly 
poet, while Mr. Brooke has given many proofs, notably in his “ History 
of Early English Poetry,” of a catholic and erudite discernment; no 
one better than he has laid bare the rich, sweet springs of Irish models 
and influences from which the first poetry of England arose. 

We have had other anthologies in the course of a century—Miss 
Brooks, James Hardiman, Dr. Sigerson, William Sharp, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, Alfred Williams, Halliday Sparling, Edward Hayes, to 
mention a few haphazard, have collected and illustrated the best gems 
of Irish poetry in English. Such works are not put out of use by this 
collection ; it follows its own principle of selection and lays considerable 
stress on the latest production of the Irish muse, some two hundred and 
fifty pages being given to the poets of the last two or three decades— 
about one-half of the volume. As it begins with 98, the book is typical 
and representative of the various phases of Irish poetry in this century. 

The biographical notes for each author, though brief, are written 
with a modern sense for accurate bibliography, and owe much to Mr. 
D. J. O’Donoghue’s “ Dictionary of Irish Poetry.” Especially attractive 
is Mr. Lionel Johnson’s account of Mangan, quite a little “predella” to 
the tableau of that rarest of artists in words. From Mr. Brooke’s intro- 
duction I quote (p. xxxi) the following paragraph: 

“The religious poets of Ireland are almost altogether Catholic, and it is well for 
poetry that itisso. The Church of England poetry is weighted away from art by 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical formula, by a diluted scepticism of the supernatural, and 
by a distrust and reprobation of enthusiasm which has its source in the temper of 
the universities—a temper which Trinity College has inadequately imitated. As to 
the Nonconformists, they cherish a most sorrowful yant of imagination. Beauty 
has no temple among their shrines, and it seems a pity that so large and influential 
a body of citizens should be incapable of producing any fine religious poetry. In 
Ireland, however, the immense store of poetic subjects which belong to the Catholic 
Church, the living faith in the legendary world of the Saints and in miracle, the 
multitude of thoughts, stories, and passions which cluster round the vast antiquity 
of the Church of Rome, and the poetic image of the young and virgin beauty of the 
persecuted Church of Ireland, present to the poetic religious temper beautiful and 
innumerable motives for song and create incessant emotion round them. I wonder 
there is not more religious poetry written in Ireland and in the Irish spirit.”’ 


Elsewhere (p. xxxiii), with a kindly but true touch, he puts his finger 
on what is at once a strength and a weakness in the work of Irish poets— 
a strength, for thence come their fervor and hopefulness; a weakness, 
for until this passion be stilled, their genius will not wander from the 
aim that it has kept in view, come weal come woe, since the loss of Ire- 
land’s independence. 
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‘* Amid the varied aims of these poets there is one element common to them al! 
It is their Nationalism. That nationalism has on the whole ceased to be aggressive 
against England, and that is all the better. Poetry has no national feuds. But the 
nationalism which, in love of Ireland, sets itself in poetry towards the steady evolution 
of the Celtic nature, and the full representation of its varied elements, that is vital in 
these poets and is vital to the life, growth, and flowering of Irish poetry. Irish poetry, 
if it is to be a power in literature, must be as Irish as English poetry is English. It 
has now gained what of old it wanted. It has gained art. Its work isno Jonger the 
work of amateurs. Its manner and melody areitsown. Its matter is not yet as great 
as it ought to be forthe creation of poetry of the higherranges. The subject-matter 
of mankind has been only lightly or lyrically treated in Ireland, or only in such side 
issues as mysticism or religion or reanimation of the past. A graver, larger, and 
more impassioned treatment of those weighty human issues which live in the pres- 
ent, but are universal in the nature of man, is necessary before Irish poetry can 


reach its maturity.’’ 

Mr. Brooke disclaims any attempt to claim for the poems in this 
anthology a lofty place in literature. He is speaking of classical finish 
and artistic perfection as established in the canons of general literature, 
not of the content, the passion and emotion, the poetic vision and the 
general equipment of the man of song. 

‘* The river of Irish poetry in the English language is yet in its youth. It rose 
a hundred years ago in the far-off hills, and wrought its turbulent way down the 
channeled gorge it carved for its stream out of its own mountains. Other streams 
have joined it, bearing with them various waters; and it has only just now issued 
from the hills, and begun to flow in quieter and lovelier lands, glancing from ripple 
to pool and from pool to ripple, among woods and meadows, happy, and making its 
lovers happy. It is the youngest child of the Goddess Poesy. Let it be judged as a 
youth. In time, if it remain true to its country’s spirit, the stream that has just 
emerged from the mountain torrent will become a noble river.”’ 

In these disheartening days of a popular literature that is at once 
multitudinous and meretricious, a work like that of Messrs. Brooke and 
Rolleston is one to be added to every family library. In conjunction 
with Dr. Douglas Hyde’s “History of Gaelic Literature” (Longmans, 
New York), it will furnish delightful reading that can only instruct and 
elevate. THomaAs J. SHAHAN. 
Politics and the Moral Law. By Gustav Ruemelin. Translated 

from the German by Rudolf Tumbo, Jr., Ph. D. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by F. W. Holls, D. C. L. Macmillan, 
Co., New York, 8°, 1901, pp 125. 


The text of this little volume consists of an address delivered by 
Prof. Ruemelin in his capacity of Chancellor of the University of 
Tiibingen. At the outset he asks whether political activities are subject 
to the moral law or follow laws of their own. The answer is that the 
State is not bound by the law of love, since self-interest may impel it to 
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become an aggressor; nor by the law of justice, except in an abstract 
way. No concrete rights are valid against the State, for rights are 
created by the State. May crime be committed to further political 
ends? Not always; but when the higher interests of the State are at 
stake acts may be performed that would ordinarily be regarded as 
immoral. Hence political actions are not bound by the moral law of 
private life, but possess an independent principle of conduct which is 
superior to every commandment—namely, the preservation of the 
State. 

A considerable portion of the author’s reasoning is based on a con- 
fusion of moral principles with their application. Certainly the State: 
may do some things that individuals may not do, e. g. inflict capital 
punishment, yet both are bound by the same general code of morals, 
It is the concrete rules applying the general law that differ. Again, if 
the State—any State—may disregard the moral law in dealing with 
other States, every other State must be accorded the same privilege. 
Hence arises either an irreconcilable conflict of rights or a condition in 
which the word rights has no meaning, and the only law that applies iS 
the law of the strongest. And if individual rights cease when they run 
counter to the welfare of the State, what becomes of the ultimate pur- 
pose of the State? The State exists only for the sake of the individuals 
composing it—to protect the rights and interests of all its members. It 
is not an end unto itself, much less an end justifying every means. If 
the preservation of the State is the supreme end to which all laws, 
purposes, and persons must be subordinated, then the most tyrannical of 
States have a right to go unmolested. In truth, Prof. Ruemelin’s doc- 
trine is very much akin to that code of political ethics that the writings 
of Lasson and Von Hartmann have done so much to make popular. Its 
last word is that in matters of statecraft might and cunning make right. 

JOHN A. RYAN. 


La Prophetie des Papes, attribuée aS. Malachie, Etude Critique par 
VAbbé Joseph Maitre. Paris: Lethielleux. 8°, 1900, pp. 
xii + 861. 


In this bulky octavo the famous prophecy of the great bishop of 
Down and Connor (d. 1148) is treated from the view-point of authen~ 
ticity and authority. It is compared with the Apocalypse, that principal 
montiment of Christian prophecy. Objections to the authority and 
authenticity of the Irish saint’s prophecy are discussed on the basis of 
the author’s system and principles. The last three chapters deal with 
the end of the world, and the objections made to its proximity on 
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scientific, philosophical, and theological grounds. Finally, the New 
Testament prophecies of the end of the world are discussed at length. 
There is much repetition and diffusion of treatment in this work. 
It could only gain in interest and serviceableness by a vigorous con- 
densation, and the adoption of a much simpler order of the materials. 
It abounds in curious ecclesiastical erudition, and maugre the curious 
theses, is the work of a sincere and priestly pen. The school-bred 
historian cannot accept the basic principle of the Abbé Maitre, viz, that 
the authenticity of a work like the curious prophecy of Saint Malachy 
is to be settled by its acquired authority. Our author does not add one 
element of real solidity to the discussion—for him as for its opponents, 
the Prophecy of Malachy first appears in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century in the “ Lignum Vite” of Arnold de Wion (1595). The mann- 
script of de Wion has never been seen, nor does any reference to such a 
manuscript exist in the previous writers. An author of the eighteenth 
century is cited by Maitre, who says that he saw an old manuscript of 
the prophecy in a monastery of Rimini, but investigation leaves his 
statement an unsupported one. The fulfillment of these short and 
shrouded formulae would be no proof of Malachian authorship,—but 
we cannot accept the often-strained and over-ingenious applications of 
their Pythian context made by our author to the popes of the last three 
centuries. Here the field is open to the most daring “internal criticism.” 
Each student of the formulae may read into them what he likes. Correct 
historical logic demands that we should first learn by whom and when 
a writing was prepared, before we give our assent to its content. Simple 
questions of capacity to know! and honesty of intention are connected 
with this principle. In his desire to escape this just demand, we cannot 
see that the Abbé Maitre has established any degree of divine authority 
for the revelation that has gone, for over three hundred years, under the 
name and agis of Saint Malachy. Nevertheless, he has produced a 
deeply interesting book, in which are made accessible the views and 
arguments of nearly all who have written on the prophecy since it was 
published, The lengthy raisonnée bibliography (pp. 46-141) alone makes 
the work indispensable to the student of ecclesiastical “Curiosities of 
Literature.” Scattered throughout the work are excursus and paragraphs 
of much utility for the study of apocalyptic writings. Indeed, the whole 
work is a resumé of the spirit, temper, and conclusions of a certain 
school of writers, principally French and German, concerning the 
approaching dissolution of the world. Have they made their thesis 
any surer than it was when Gregory the Great delivered the homilies 
that we read for the last thirteen centuries, and in which are accurately 
enunciated the “signa temporum” that proclaim the crack of doom? 
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And if these signs, as stated in every century, were to be placed in 
parallel columns, would they not be alarmingly like one another? It 
still remains true: “Non est vestrum nosse tempora vel momenta quae 
posuit Pater in potestate sua” (Acts I, 7). One more remark: We miss 
in the bibliography the important pages that O’Curry consecrated to the 
«« Prophecies ” of Irish Saints, in his “Manuscript Materials for Irish 
History” (Dublin, reprint, 1872). 
THomas J. SHAHAN, 


William Shakspere, Poet, Dramatist, and Man, by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, with one hundred illustrations, including nine full pages in 
photogravure. New York: Macmillan, 1900. 8°, pp. —. 


When one finds an édition de luxe like Mr. Mabie’s “ William 
Shakespeare” there arises the question whether too much may not have 
been sacrificed to make merely an agreeable and timely book. The 
works of Sydney Lee and George Brandes, which have recently appeared, 
are well supplemented by Mr. Mabie’s, and the best of both,—in the 
popular sense,—will be found in it. Mr. Mabie is neither so dogmatic 
as Sydney Lee nor so speculative as George Brandes; he does not interpret 
Shakspere from his own inner consciousness, but relies entirely on the 
internal interest of the great dramatist’s plays and the results deduced 
from the consideration of his surroundings, So far there has been 
written no better introduction to the study of Shakspere than this. 
Mr. Mabie may fail to receive credit for the erudition he possesses 
because he writes so well and because he does not encumber his pages 
with foot notes. He is as far from hysterical adoration as he is from 
that modern superiority which exhausts itself in trying to show that 
Shakspere must have studied law, travelled in Italy, and surreptitiously 
acquired a college education. The glow, the color, the sympathy of Mr. 
Mabie’s book endear it to the hearts of those who have longed for an oasis 
in the desert, of minute Shaksperean analysis. It is a volume of over 
four hundred pages, yet, to quote Marlowe, who is admirably charac- 
terized by Mr. Mabie in a few lines, it may truly said to be— 


‘Infinite riches in a little room.” 


Mr. Mabie’s power of compression, accompanied by an equal gift of 
seeming not to compress, is marvellous. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


L’Annee Liturgique, par le R. P. Dom Prosper Guéranger, Abbé de 
Solesmes, Le Temps aprés la Pentecéte, vol. VI. Paris: Oudin, 
1901. 8°, pp. 499. 

With this sixth volume of the continuation, the great work of Dom 
Guéranger is brought to a finish. Begun sixty years ago by one of the 
most remarkable ecclesiastics of France, the five hundred thousand 
volumes that have in that time been published are in themselves a proof 
of the profound interest that Catholics have taken in it and of the 
solid serviceableness of the enterprise. The present volume does not 
differ from its predecessors. Following the ecclesiastical calendar, it 
gives the offices of the Church in French translation, accompanied by a 
commentary that is at once pious, learned, and moying. This work of 
the illustrious Benedictine of Solesmes has been a notable influence in 
the renaissance of Catholicism in the nineteenth century. The English 


translation ought to be in every community and would be an ornament 
to any library. 


Marie Louise de Jesus, Premiére Supérieure de la Congrégation de 

la Sagesse, par le R. P. Texier. Paris: Oudin, 1901. 8°, pp. 326. 

In these pages Father Texier offers in a more modern form the life 
of Marie Louise Trichet (1684-1759), a saintly woman of the eighteenth 
century, foundress of the Daughters of Wisdom (Filles de la Sagesse), 
an organization for charitable purposes that has outlived the storms of the 
Revolution, and today counts more than five thousand members in some 
four hundred and fourteen houses. The story of her trials and virtues is 
the usual one of such pious foundresses, and is well brought out in this 
volume that replaces two older lives less suitable to present needs. 
The work is at the same time an illustration of the influence wielded by 
that remarkable man known as the Blessed Grignon de Montfort, whose 
disciple she was, and from whom she received the name she bears in the 
history of charity. 


‘ 
L’Annee de l’Eglise igo00 (Troisitme Année) par Ch. Egremont. 


Paris: Lecoffre, 1901. 8°, pp. 311. 

For the third time we welcome this useful index of the principal 
ecclesiastical events of the Catholic world. Especially full is the 
chapter devoted to the Holy See. We cannot say as much for the 
chapter on the United States. It takes time to perfect such an enter- 
prise. The Catholic who desires to be aw courant with the movement 
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of his religion throughout the world will need this vade-mecum. If a 
special chapter were added, containing a bibliography raisonnée of the 
regular sources and the best annual literature concerning the life of the 
Church in each land, it would render a new service to the readers of 
this valuable publication. 


Autobiography of Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston. Washington: 
The Neale Company. MCMI. Pp. 190. 

The late Colonel Johnston was prominent among those writers to 
whom we owe a better acquaintance with the life and spirit of what 
may now be called “the older South.” The charm of his stories is due 
largely to the fact that they were intended, as he tells us, “ to illustrate 
characters and scenes among the simple rural folk of my native region 
as they were during the period of my childhood, before the time of rail- 
roads.’ Although the last thirty years of his life were spent in Balti- 
more, this autobiography is made up principally of reminiscences from 
the earlier days in Georgia. In asimple, straightforward way he recounts 
his experience as teacher, lawyer, and writer, giving us here and there a 
picture of the social and religious environment. But the reminiscences 
on which he dwells with greatest pleasure center about the courts and 
the distinguished men whose abilities and character were an honor to 
the legal profession. Of ’oombs and Stephens, especially, he has much 
to say. With the latter he was on terms of the closest friendship, and 
he records, in the form of conversation, the views of the statesman con- 
cerning the South and its leaders. In fact, the second half of the volume 
tells us less about the author than about other people and other matters 
in which Colonel Johnston, as a genuine Southerner, took a deep and 
abiding interest. 


Biblical Lectures.—Ten Popular Essays on General Aspects of the 
Sacred Scriptures, by the Rev. Francis E. Gigot, 8. S., Professor 
of Sacred Scripture, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Murphy 
Company, Baltimore, 1901. Pp. 385. 

This little work meets a need that has long been felt in English 
Catholic literature. Intelligent laymen, who have had neither the time 
nor the opportunity to acquire an intimate acquaintance with the nature 
and with the varied and interesting contents of the Bible, have hitherto 
been obliged to have access to books of a character far too technical to 
give them off-hand the knowledge they desired, or to non-Catholic 
writers who could not be relied upon for the orthodoxy of their views. 
This work is intended by Father Gigot to meet this very need. The sub- 
jects of the several lectures show the varied and interesting character of 
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their contents. They are: “The Bible as Literature;” “The Histori- 
cal Aspect of the Bible;” “The Dogmatic Teaching of the Bible;” 
“Morality and the Bible;”’ “Religious Worship in the Bible; ” “The 
Theocracy in the Bible;” “The Bible, a Book of Devotion;” “The 
Bible and the Miraculous ;’’ “The Bible and the Popular Mind;” “The 
Bible, the Inspired Word of God.” 

One need not read far to discover that these lectures are so popular 
in character as to be easily grasped by an intelligent mind that is only 
slightly familiar with the nature of Holy Writ. However, the matter is 
none the less solid and instructive. The language is direct and simple. 
The arrangement of the materials is clear and orderly. The Dogmatic, 
the Moral, the Historical, the Devotional, and the Miraculous elements 
are treated separately. The synoptical tables are of great assistance to 
the clear understanding of the several topics. The tone is reverent and 
the tendency is wisely and moderately conservative. It is an excellent 
book to place in the hands of such Catholic youth as have received a 
good course of instruction in Christian doctrine; it is likewise a useful 
work for more advanced students. 


Biblische Vortrage. Vom Miinchener Gelehrten-Kongresse, Heraus- 
gegeben vom Professor Dr. Bardenhewer. (Biblische Studien, VI. 
Bd., 2 Heft.) Freiburg: B. Herder, pp. 200. 

The “ Biblische Studien” continue to gives evidence of the flourish- 
ing condition of Scriptural studies among the Catholics of Germany. 
The present volume, like all the others of the same series, is a proof of 
this fact. It contains a number of essays, dealing with Biblical topics, 
which were read at the International Congress of Catholic Scientists, 
held in Munich in September of last year. The topics handled in this 
volume are as follows: “The Negative and Positive Criticism of the 
Pentateuch,” by Dr. G. Hoberg; “On Deuteronomy,” by F. v. Hum- 
melauer, 8. J.; “New Contributions to the Historical Criticism of the 
Old Testament,” by Dr. O. Happel; “Rhythmical Poems in the Old 
Testament,” by Dr. H. Grimme; “David’s Dirge Over Saul and Jonathan,” 
by J. K. Zenner, 8. J.; “The Old Babylonian Royal Name, ‘ Nit-In-Zu,’ 
its correct reading and its identification with Arioch, Gen. 14,” by M. 
Uberreiter ; “The Theophoric Babylonian Proper Names in the Cuneiform 
Documents of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries B. C.,” by Dr. C. Holzhey; 
“The Persian Names of Kings in the Books of Ezrah and Nehemiah,” 
by Dr. J. Nikel; “The Value of the Peschitto Version for the Textual 
Criticism of the Canticle of Canticles,”’ by Prof. 8. Euringer; “ The 
Transmission of the Book of Sirah,’ by Dr. H. Herkenne; “St, Paul 
from the Agreement of the Apostles to the Council at Jerusalem ” 
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(Gal. 2, 1-10; Acts of the Apostles, 15), by Dr. V. Weber; “Is Eliza- 
beth the Singer of the Magnificat?” by Dr. 0. Bardenhewer. 

To ordinary readers the last article is, perhaps, the most interesting 
in the volume. The identification of “Nit-In-Zu” with Arioch may 
be admitted or denied without much difficulty. But the identification 
of the authoress of the Magnificat with St. Elizabeth, instead of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, will not be so readily granted, nor does Dr. 
Bardenhewer grant it. Harnack quotes three early manuscripts of the 
Latin version, such as the Veronensis, the Vercellensis, and the 
Vratislaviensis, all of which read, “and Elizabeth said”’—*et ait 
Elizabeth,” also a passage in Origen on Jerome, which reads “ kai eipen 
Elizabeth.” Dr. Bardenhewer shows that these are exceptional readings; 
that they never occurred before the end of the fourth century; that 
they never had a footing in the Greek Church; that the context is 
opposed to them, and that no critical editor of the New Testament has 
ever ventured to insert such a reading into the text. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Classical Inheritance of the Middle Ages, by Henry Osborn Taylor. 
8°, Macmillan: New York, 1901. 

A History of Rome for High Schools and Academies, by George Willis 
Botsford, Ph. D. New York: Macmillan, 8°, 1901, pp. xiv + 396. 

Mémoires de Abbé Baston, Chanoine de Rouen (Société d’Histoire con- 
temporaine). Paris: Picard, 3 vols., 8°, 1897-1899. 

Die Altchristliche Literatur und ihre Erforschung von 1884-1900, Erste 
Abtheilung. Die Vornicanische Literatur, von Albert Ehrhard. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 8°, 1900, pp. vili + 644. 

Die Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt, von 
Eberhard Nestle. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901, pp. x + 296. 

Titus von Bostra, Studien zu dessen Lukashomelien, von Jcseph 
Sickenberger. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 8°,1901, pp. vii + 267. 

These works are Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. VII (New Series) of the Texte 
und Untersuchungen, etc. (Leipzig, Hinrichs). 


Der Dialog des Adamantius zept z7s els Oedv op07s nistews herausgegeben 
von Dr. W. H. Van de Sande Bakhuyzen. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901, 
8°, pp. lvii + 276. 

Das Buch Henoch, Herausgegeben von Dr. Joh. Flemming und Dr. L. 
Radermacher. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 8°, 1901, p. 171. 

Origenes’ Werke, Dritter Band, Jeremia Homelien, Klagelieder commentar, 
Erklarung der Samuel und Kénigsbiicher, Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Erich Klosterman. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 8°, 1901, pp. 1 + 351. 
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The three preceding works are Vols. IV, V, and VI of the new 
edition of the Greek Fathers, published under the auspices of the 
toyal Prussian (Berlin) Academy. 


Life of St. Gerlach, by F. A. Houck. Benziger: New York, 1900, 8°, 
96 pp. Price, 55 cts. 

Hindu Logic as Preserved in China.and Japan, by Sadajiso Sugirua. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1900, 8°, pp. 144. 
Akten des Fiinften Internationalen Kongresses Katholischer Gelehrten 
zu Miinchen, Sept. 24-28, 1900. Miinchen, 1901: Herder, 8°, pp. 

v+ 517. 

Library of the World’s Best Essays. Brewer. Kaiser Publishing (Co., 
Vol. I, 1901. 

The Great Supper of God; or, Disconrses on Weekly Communion, by 
Rey. Stephen Coube, 8. J,, trans. by Ida Griffiss, edited by Rev. F. 
X. Brady, 8. J. Benziger, New York, 1901. 

Meditations on the Life, Teaching, and Passion of Jesus Christ, by Rev 
Augustine Maria Ig, O. 8. F. C., trans. from the latest German 
edition. Edited by Richard F. Clarke, 8. J., Vols. I and II. 

Mass Devotions and Readings on the Mass, by Rev. F. X. Lasance. Ben- 
ziger, New York, 1901. 

Notes for Teachers of English Composition, by G. R. Carpenter. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1901. 

Political Economy, Stonyhurst Philosophical Series, by Charles 8. Devas, 
second edition, rewritten and enlarged. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 1901. 

Questions Asked By Protestants, briefly answered by a priest of the Dio- 
cese of Buffalo. Buffalo Volksfreund Press, 1901. -Rey. M. Phillipps, 
$347 Main street, Buffalo. 

Vie de N. S. Jésus Christ, extraits de la “Cite Mystique de Dieu,” Révé- 
lations de la trés Sainte Vierge 4 la Ven. Marie de Jésus d’Agreda. 
Rome: Propaganda, 1900, 8°, pp. 317. 

Eglise et Patrie, entretiens et Discours, par le P. Jean Vaudon. Paris: 
Retaux, 8°, 1901, pp. xv + 404. 

Vie de la Bienheureuse Lidwine, par Abbé Coudurier. Paris: Retaux, 
8°, 1899, pp. 326. 

Notre Dame de Lourdes, Récits et Mystéres, par le P. Cros,§.J. Paris: 
Retaux, 8°, 1901, pp. xxx + 620. 

[llustrated Explanation of the Apostles’ Creed, A Thorough Exposition 
of Catholic Faith. Adapted from the original of Rev. H. Rolfus, 
D. D., with a reflection, practice, and prayer on each article of the 
Creed by V. Rey. Ferreol Girardey, C. SS. R. New York: Benzi- 
ger, small 8°, 1901, pp. 360. 





ALUIFINI MEETING. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
Catholic University of America took place in the rooms of the Univer- 
sity Club, McMahon Hall, on Tuesday, April 23, at 2 p. m. 

The president, Rey. William J. Kerby, occupied the chair; Rev. M. J. 
O’Connor acted as secretary. 

The president extended a cordial welcome to the returning Alumni 
as well as to those who presented themselves for membership in the 
Association. 

An Order of Business for the meeting was read and adopted. 

The minutes of the last meeting held in Philadelphia were read and 
accepted. At this point, the Rt. Rev. Rector, Mgr. Conaty, arrived at the 
meeting amid the applause of the assembled Alumni. The chair pre- 
sented him with a brief but felicitous address of welcome. 

The following names were added to the roll of membership : 

As Active Members: Revs. Patrick Crayton, George Welch, James 
Sheridan, Augustine Mark, Thomas Barry, Andrew Burns, Timothy 
O’Keefe, Thomas Heverin, Herman Schleier, John Stinson, Arthur 
Vaschalde, Thomas Brennan, Fred. Delaney, Messrs. Preston Ray, 
Thomas O’Neill, William Kelly, Elmer Murphy, James King, William 
Naulty, James A. Conly, Charles’ F, Riedinger, James C. Burke, Frank 
A. Brandy, John E. McTigue, Clarke Waggaman. 

As’ Associate Members: Very Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D. D.; Very 
Rev. Henry Hyvernat, D. D.; Very Rev. Charles P. Grannan, D. D.; 
Very Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. Edward P. Pace, D. D.; 
Hon. William C. Robinson, LL. D.; Mr. Edward L. Greene, LL. D.; 
Rev. John J. Griffin, Ph. D.; Mr. Maurice Francis Egan, LL. D.; Mr. 
Daniel W. Shea, Ph. D.; Rev. Edmund T. Shanahan, D. D.; Mr. Albert 
F. Zahm, Ph. D.; Mr. Josiah Pierce, Jr., M. A.; Mr. Edmund B. Briggs, 
D.C. L.; Mr. John J. Dunn, Ph. D.; Mr. Charles H. Goddard, LL. B.; 
Rey. Frederick Z. Rooker, D. D. 

As Honorary Members: His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, D. D., 
Chancellor of the University; The Most Rev. John J. Keane, First 
Rector; The Right Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D. D., Professor Emeritus 
of Church History. 

The reports of the President, Secretary, and Executive Committee 
were made and accepted. 


(367) 
8cu 
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Rey. Joseph McSorley, C. 8. P., read a paper entitled “The Profes- 
sors and the Alumni,” a synopsis of which is here given. 


‘In selecting the subject of the present paper, the Executive Committee draws 
attention to a defect in existing conditions—the chief among many—so far as the 
alumni are concerned. As alumni we are almost wholly cut off from the University; 
we lack solidarity, organic unity. With most of us, residence is a thing of the past; 
we were at the University once, and still cherish pleasing memories of our life there. 
But that was in ’97 or ’94 or ’90; and we were at a university differing in many 
obvious respects from the University of to-day—with which, moreover, we have 
on strong, actual bond of union. We know nothing of the present University 
beyond the scant news to be gleaned from the pages of the BULLETIN and the 
columns of the Catholic press, or communicated at chance interviews with recent 
students. This condition is a bad one. Absence of solidarity implies disintegra- 
tion; disintegration means death sooner or later. I do not wish to intimate that our 
Alumni Association is essential to the existence of the University; but certainly I may 
assert that a defunct association means grave loss both to the University and our. 
selves. The well-being of both demands that they be in close and permanent com- 
munication. : 

“The test of ‘work accomplished’ is or should be the test applied to our 
University by friendly and unfriendly critics. Most of us, since leaving the Uni- 
versity, have no doubt often been asked by outsiders, lay and clerical, Catholic and 
non-Catholic: ‘What are they doing down there at Washington?’ And we have 
been unable to tell. Gentlemen, we, of all persons in the world, should be in a 
position to tell, to answer such questions with adozen significant facts. We should 
be kept so well informed that we could reply at once: Professor A is preparing an 
article for a great encyclopaedia. Professor B is getting ready a new edition of his 
last work. Professor C is about to publish the fourth volume of his ‘Opus Magnum.’ 
One of Professor D’s special students is carrying on an original and important series 
of experiments. Class X has written a powerful defense in reply toa recent attack 
on the Church. Class Y, during the year, has succeeded in making and pub- 
lishing several valuable discoveries. Class Z is editing a very precious ancient 
manuscript; and soon. As things are, the non-resident alumni hear almost nothing 
of work performed at the University; while to have at our finger tips a great number 
of facts like the imaginary ones just enumerated would inspire us with a feeling 
the absence of which is at present one of the most humiliating features in our 
existence as alumni. Further, had we this information at hand, we could serve the 
University far more effectively than we shall ever be able to do otherwise. 

“As a tentative solution of the progress, I suggest, then, a small publication 
which will keep every alumnus informed of all the intellectual enterprises carried on 
by professors at the University individually or in collaboration with their students. 
Such publication might consist of a little sheet of say four pages, issuing bi-weekly 
or monthly, and, while mainly academic in character, containing a résumé of all the 
current events connected with the University history, keeping record, for instance, 
of distinguished : uests and their impression of our institution, reporting little social 
affairs, club meetings, personal details about former students, summarizing public 
lectures, papers read before the different societies, etc., etc.; and in general record: 
ing all those various happenings which are at present briefly mentioned in that part 
of the BULLETIN known as the University Chronicle. A publication like that indi- 
cated would surely not overtax our strength, if we are as progressive, as well dis- 
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ciplined, as unselfish as we profess tobe. It could be managed by aresident alumnus 
and a board of assistants ; and if kept clear of any suspicion of mendacity, or nar- 
rowness, if made representative of all the good work done in any department of the 
University—and only of good work—it would, both by means of the things said and 
the things left unsaid, give the alumni a deal of information for which they would 
be only too glad to pay. 

‘*But a means of communication will not of itself suffice. There must be some- 
thing tocommunicate; and I would postulate two conditions as absolutely necessary 
for the successful working of this or any other plan invented to remove the difficulty 
complained of. That I may make my meaning perfectly clear, let us consider the 
matter in the abstract. I claim, then, in order that any alumni association and uni- 
versity faculty or faculties may advantageously communicate with each other, there 
must be : 


‘1st. Intellectuality of a high order within the University, and, 

“2d. A loyal body of wide-awake and intelligent alumni outside. 

“T shall not stop to consider the second of these conditions, since it gives so 
little opening for suggestion that it may be dismissed with a word. For as to wide- 
awake and intelligent alumni—God must send them. 

“The other condition, gentlemen, is indeed, the one of very first importance. 
There must be intelleetual life within the University, life of a high order and in gen- 
erous abundance. Though there were a powerful and loyal body of alumni, with 
means of communication most easy and regular, this would not avail if there were 
little or nothing of value to be communicated. 

‘I am strongly of the opinion that the part of the University work which 
would constitute the most profitable field for intercourse, which should as it were, be 
made the proper subject-matter of communication, is the private or special work 
undertaken outside the regular routine of class-room and lecture-hall. I mean every- 
thing in the line of academy and seminar activity. Lectures and classes are apt to 
some extent to be cut-and-dried. There the student is grounded in the immutable 
principles of his science and taught the unchangeable facts at the base of progress. 
The same theses must therefore be repeated year after year, the same arguments ex- 
panded, the same illustrations used, the same conclusions drawn, all of which is 
of but little interest to the alumnus who in some instances by consulting the Year 
Book and looking up his old notes can reproduce in extenso the matter that is being 
given now as it was given three, six, nine and twelve years ago, and will, in all 
probability, be given every third year in future. 

But the work done outside the class-room is of a different order. Here there is 
or should be always something new—comment upon current developments, on new 
theories, or discoveries, criticism of contemporary literature, planning of work along 
original lines, and the like. And of these things the alumnus would gladly hear. 
So exclusively true is this that I think we may omit from consideration all courses 
which do not include something that smacks of the personal and the original, some- 
thing that is worthy of a great University. 

The seminar or academy or circle or laboratory—the gathering that is meant to 
encourage and develop private effort isthe heart of the organism, and the life blood 
if there is any must flow out from there. For when I say academy and the like, 
gentlemen, I mean a real living thing, not a moribund tenant of academy premises. 
I mean an institution that meets frequently and regularly, that works faithfully, 
that sees far and thinks clearly, not so purely intellectual that its meeting place is 
the only outward and visible sign of its existence. The kind of gathering I refer to 
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is one whose members are just as conscious as the alumni are that there is a great 
world outside the University walls, a gathering wherein the same books are criticised 
and the same questions discussed which are engrossing the attention of the intelli- 
gent and educated outside. Toa body such as this the alumnus can refer the facts 
that he knows would be of interest ; from this body he can derive valuable assist- 
ance in forming judgments about affairs that tax his brain with puzzles which only 
students are able to solve. Blessed the university which is filled with such institu- 
tions, call them academies, seminars, or what you will. Blessed, indeed, the students 
of such a university, if they can continue to enjoy its advantages even after they 
have become alumni. 

‘But such conditions can hardly begin with the establishment of intercourse 
between the alumni and their university. The spirit that will dominate will be the 
spirit fostered in undergraduate days. That spirit is something like an atmosphere 
—intangible, almost indescribable, but very real. And the right spirit? The kind 
that should obtain? I might perhaps name it a glad consciousness of solidarity. 
When it exists the interests of professors and students are understood to be identical. 
The master feels his men are working for and with him; he knows that they are 
critically attentive to every word and move of his, so that he could not safely shirk 
his work evenif soinclined. The students on their part find in their instructor a 
yaodel of method and energy, a man whose main interest is his own line of work, 
who is devoted to his students, who never appoints tasks at random, whois always 
ready with an inspiration and equally ready with judicious revision and sane cor- 
rection. Let such be the relationship between professors and students in a univer 
sity—nd only a means of communication will be wanted to perpetuate and extend 
it in the case of the alumni. 

‘IT have stated that what I conceive to be the ideal and the provisos that con- 
dition its attainment. Let me add that just at present circumstances prevent the 
immediage full success of any attempt of ours to secure that ideal ; for we must rec- 
ognize that our University is still in its infancy and that vital problems of organiza- 
tion absorb some share of the energy that normally would be liberated for intellec- 
tual achievements. But even so; the story of what is being done in the way of 
construction and formation is an interesting one to the alumni, and for the present 
would serve to supplement the scant supply of strictly academic news. And if we 
go so far as to discuss the possibility of starting a publication now, there is at any 
rate one objection that we should be cautious about advancing—the plea that we 
could not fill its few pages with things of intellectual value and interest. Gentle- 
men, if such be the case, we had best do away with the pretence of being serious 
and devote ourselves exclusively to the discussion of annual dinners.”’ 


The paper gave rise to a long and important discussion on the project 
of starting a publication for the purpose of recording the more note- 
worthy events of University life, with a special view of keeping the 
Alumni in closer touch with the class and academic work done under 
the direction of the professors in the various departments. 

When the discussion had come to a close, a committee of four was 
appointed to take the plan under consideration, and confer with the 
administration as to the steps necessary to carry it into effect. The 
committee was directed to bring in a report at the next annual meeting 
of the Alumni. 
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A paper on the subject of “Local Organizations” was read by the 
Secretary, in the absence of the author, Rev. Lawrence Deering. A 
brief synopsis is here inserted. 


‘* By local organizations of the Alumni Associations is meant a certain number 
of Alumni, clerical and lay, who form among themselves in their respective citles 
some sort of a Union subject to the general Alumni Association of the University. 

“The advantages to be derived from such local unions are clearly evident. 
While they keep alive and foster the spirit of the University among the Alumni 
who reside at a great distance from the home of Alma Maier, they will react also 
on the min association and add to its strength and increase its opportunities for 
good. 

“In the general Alumni meeting many suggestions are made which, if carried 
out, might prove of great utility, yet the time that can on such an occasion be 
devoted to the consideration of such suggestions is necessarily limited, and hence 
they are but too apt to fall to the ground inoperative. 

“Now organizations in large cities could do much good work there. They 
might develop these suggestions more at length; and if seen fit, test their merit by 
actual experiment. 

‘‘The presence of local organization will serve to bring home more intimately 
to the Alumni the aims and methods of the parent society. The frequent meeting 
in local centers from New York to San Francisco of those who acknowledge the 
same Alma Mater will not suffer the memory of that mother to perish, but will 
keep anxious watch that her good name be ever respected: will strive to keep alive 
her spirit, the spirit of study; will endeavor to influence public opinion in her favor. 

“To be successful, organizations of this kind should be of the simplest forma- 
tion possible. They should embrace laymen and clerics. One alumnus might be 
chosen by the members residing in a given district to act as chairman, to send out 
notices of meetings. Meetings should take place every month. To give such 
meetings definite purpose, some paper of general interest should be prepared. The 
topics to be treated should be made known to all the local Alumni, so that the matter 
might be discussed with profit at the gathering itself. Such gatherings should be 
social rather than formal, somewhat after the manner of the ancient French salon, 
where bishop and priest, doctor and lawyer, courtier and citizen met and exchanged 
views on important matters, and thus helped to fashion French society. 

‘Perhaps a little patience will be required in the formation of these local 
associations, but such is the case with all beginnings. Once started, however, and 
properly carried out, great good cannot fail to result from them.”’ 


This topic also led to an extended debate among the members. The 
matter was then referred to the Executive Committee, with instruction 
to ascertain the conditions bearing on this project in the various sections 
of the country, and report at the next meeting. 

Suitable resolutions were drawn up and adopted on the recent death 
of Monsignor James McMahon, the illustrious benefactor of the Uni- 
versity : 


‘* Whereas God in His Providence has been pleased to call to his eternal reward, 
the venerable benefactor of the University, Monsignor McMahon, and 
‘Whereas, the Alumni Association of the University recognized in him one, 
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the memory of whose munificence should be forever preserved in the traditions of 
the University, 

‘* Resolved, That the Alumni Association of the Catholic University of America 
express to the University its deep appreciation of the character and the work of the 
departed benefactor, and 

“* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the Rt. Rev. 
Rector of the University, and that they be spread upon the records of this meeting.” 


The city of Baltimore was fixed upon as the place of the next Annual 
Meeting. 

The need of a revision of the constitution was pointed out by the 
Secretary, and the Chair was instructed to name a Committee on Revision. 
The question of annual dues was referred to the same committee, with 
directions to submit a report to the society at its next annual meeting. 

The entire list of officers was re-elected for the following year. Presi- 
dent, Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph. D.; vice-presidents, Rev. William T. 
Russell, Mr. James L. Kennedy; secretary, Rev. Maurice J. O’Connor ; 
treasurer, Rev. John W. Melody; historian, Rev. Francis W. Maley; 
executive committee, Rev. William A. Fletcher, Rey. George V. Leahy, 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, C. 8. P., Mr. Wm. T. 8. Jackson, Mr. George J, 
Twohy. 

The meeting was brought to a close by a notable address from the 
Rector. 

‘* Among other things, he mentioned the increasing prominence which the Uni- 
versity was gaining in the educational world, particularly evidenced by the fact of 
its taking rank among the fourteen leading universities of the country, which are 
aiming to unite on some action, whereby the value and dignity of the university 
degrees may be safeguarded. He spoke of the encouraging results of the Conference 
of Catholic Colleges, held recently at Chicago, and of the unanimous and vigorous 
action taken under the leadership of the University, by the distinguished represen- 
tatives of Catholic Colleges for the purpose of introducing unity and harmony among 
all the agencies for Catholic education in the United States. : 

‘He laid before the Alumni a brief sketch of a plan conceived and still 
under consideration, of forming a grand national organization to provide for a con- 
tingent fund for University purposes. Finally, he referred to the increasing gen- 
erosity of the Catholics of this country towards the University, and of the loyal and 
successful work already done by some of the earlier Alumni in directing the atten- 
tion of wealthy and generous Catholics towards the ever-pressing financial needs of 
the University.”’ 

The meeting then adjourned after a session lasting more than two 
hours. 

The following were present at the meeting: The Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Conaty, D. D.; Very Rev. P. J. Garrigan, D. D.; Rev. William J. Kerby; 
Ph. D.; Rev. Maurice J. O’Connor, Rev. Thomas Brennan, Mr. James L 
Kennedy, Mr. William T. S. Jackson, Rev. Frank Duffy, Hon. William 
C. Robinson, LL. D.; Rev. A. A. Vaschalde, Rev. Herman Schleier, Rev, 
John D. Maguire, Ph. D.; Mr. Charles H. Goddard, Rev. George Welch, 
Rev. John W. Melody, Rev. Joseph McGinley, Rev. James J. Donnelly 
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Mr. William Kelly, Mr. James King, Rev. Charles F. Aiken, D. D.; Rev. 
James Sheridan, Rev. Michael McSorley, Rev. John A. Ryan, Rev: 
Thomas L. Barry, Mr. James A. Conly, Rev. James Tower, Rev. Thomas 
Heverin, Rev. Joseph Smith, Rev. James J. Fox, D. D.; Mr. Charles F. 
Riedinger, Mr. John E. McTigue, Rev. Joseph McSorley, C. 8. P.; Rev: 
John E. Bradley. 

THE ALUMNI BANQUET. 

An elaborate banquet at Rauscher’s brought to a close the annual 
meeting. Clergy and lay graduates from all parts of the east were 
present and listened, among other things, to a toast proposed to “The 
Holy Father ” and responded to by Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, 
Prominent officials of the University added their words of praise to the 
loyal utterances of the alumni. 

The banquet hall was decorated with a profusion of American flags» 
about which were entwined the Catholic colors, yellow and white. The 
tables were arranged in the shape of a horseshoe. At intervals along the 
white-clothed boards candelabra were placed, the white tapers being sur- 
mounted by yellow mantels. At the head table, where the Cardinal sat, 
however the candle mantles were red. James L. Kennedy, one of the vice- 
presidents of the alumni association, presided as toast-master, and there 
were seated at the guests’ table Cardinal Gibbons, Monsignor Conaty, 
rector of the Catholic University; Rev. Dr. Magnien, president of St. 


Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; Wm. Bruce King, president of the Colum- 
bian University alumni of this city; Rev. James Burns, president of 
Holy Cross College. 

Cardinal Gibbons was called away early to fill an engagement in 
Baltimore, but before leaving the feast he responded briefly to the first 
toast proposed, “'The Holy Father.” He said: 


‘The name of the Holy Father is always a delightful one. We love him for 
his interest in us all, and especially for his interest in the Catholic University. We 
all love him for his intention to raise Monsignor Martinellito be acardinal. Weare 
all grateful for this. 

‘“‘T am going directly to Rome, and when I see the Holy FatherI will tell him 
‘that the last time I sat in a public gathering it was with the alumni of the Catholic 
University of America. You all know my love for the institution, and I have great 
pride init. A friend of mine told me that men come from the Catholic University 
fitted to cope with any problems. I hope and believe this is true. 

‘“‘T can only close by thanking God that we live in a country where religion is 
free and where speech is free. I have always thanked God for this. There is no 
country on the face of the earth of which one might more truly say this. We have 
the greatest audience here in the world—an audience which loves education and 
loves freedom. God bless America and Americans, and God bless its great institu- 
tution of learning, the Catholic University of America.” 


The Cardinal was liberally applauded at the close of his remarks. 
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Rey. Francis O. Duffy, of New York, responded to the toast, “ Our 
Alma Mater.’’ He referred to the gratitude expressed by those present 
to their alma mater, and said that men who had never graduated from 
such an institution as the Catholic University could never know the feel- 
ings of those who had. 

He commended the plan of going along with the University work 
without so much publicity, and without advertising the labors. 

‘*No man can attend our University, said he, ‘‘and not feel grateful all his life. 
We are tonight gathered around our alma mater like chickens around an old hen. 
May our alma mater live forevermore and forevermore be glorified.” 

Rev. John T. Driscoll, of Albany, N. Y., responded to the toast, 
“Our Country.” He drew attention to the fact that the motto of the 
Catholic University was “ God and Our Country.” 

“ Next to God is the love of our country,”’ said he, ‘‘ and it is proper that we 
should have this as our watchword. There is nowhere in the world a country like 
our own—the United States. The name is as dear to me as is the freedom which we 
breathe here. Our flag is fanned by the breezes of freedom and we bless God that 
we are free and pray as one man that we may never be less free. 

“If we look back to one hundred years ago we may be all the more thankful 
for the blessings which we enjoy. Today a glorious prospect stretches before us, 
and there is no height which we may not attain. We should always stand together 
in this country, and with the best type of Christian manhood to the fore, we have 
nothing to fear. Here we may exercise all freedom of religion. By exercising this 
freedom we may become the best kind of citizens.”’ 

The toastmaster declared that one of the principal objects of the 
Alumni Association is to bring the graduates into closer relationship 
with the professors of the University, and it was therefore eminently 
fitting to propose a toast to “The Alumni and the Professors.” Rev. 
Dr. Shahan, of the Catholic University, was asked to respond. Dr. 
Shahan spoke of the gratifying growth of the University and said that 
while Alumni gatherings were small as yet, they would expand with each 
year as the work of the University is extended. He spoke of the esteem 
in which the professors hold the graduates who are working to aid the 
University, and also spoke of the attachment which the professors feel 
for their labors at the University. 


“Our hearts are in our work,” he declared, ‘‘ and it is most gratifying to us 
when we are away enjoying our summer vacation to hear the kind words and praise 
uttered everywhere for the Alumni of the Catholic University. The University is 
young yet and needs more students and more money. But we are working quietly 
and pushing ever onward.” 

Mr. William Bruce King, president of the Alumni Association of 
Columbian University, this city, was next introduced, Mr. King said 
he was proud to represent his alma mater at a gathering of the Alumni 
of the Catholic University. He spoke of the recent Columbian banquet 
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and said the graduates of that institution were delighted to have with 
them at that time representatives of the Catholic institution, which, 
while young in educational circles of the capital, had already attained to 
much success. He brought greetings, he declared, from Columbian and 
expressed the hope that the happy relations existing between the two 
universities would continue fraternally for many, many years. 

“The Clergy and Laity” was the next toast proposed, and Dr. Charles 
P. Neill responded. An illustration, he said, of the happy mingling of 
the clergy and laity at the Catholic University, was the fact that the 
Hall of Divinity owed its endowment to a lady, benevolent and good, and 
that the hall for the laity owed its existence to the munificent gift of a 
pious priest. The great work of the Catholic University, he continued, 
should be given to the world of Christian scholars. Other institutions 
might turn out cultured gentlemen and eminent citizens, but the 
Catholic University must fail unless it goes further and makes 
Christians of its students who go out to labor in the workaday world. 
Dr. Neill spoke of the great work that was yet to be done by the 
Alumni, a work for God and Church and country. 

Rey. James Burns, of Holy Cross College, was introduced to speak 
for the affiliated institutions of learning. He spoke of the kindly 
relationship existing between the affiliated colleges and the University. 
He then referred to the great evolution which is now going on in 
educational circles. In Germany and in France, he said, the students 
get through their college education three years before the students of 
America. As the German educational system is generally regarded as 
the standard, there is a force at work in the United States to bring the 
American system to the German standard. Asa result of this tendency 
to shorten the curriculum the high schools are pushing some of their 
work back to the graded schools and the colleges are pushing some of 
their work back to the high schools, and so on. 

The question which must now be seriously considered in view of the 
evolution in progress, Rev. Father Burns declared, is whether the 
Catholic colleges shall continue to send their graduates to the Catholic 
University, or whether they shall follow the example set by their 
neighbors and establish their own post-graduate courses. He said that 
unless the Catholic colleges establish these courses they are in danger of 
being relegated to the class known as “small colleges” and become but 
little short of high schools. The question, he said, must be considered 
from the college standpoint and must be solved soon. Father Burns 
spoke of the fine loyalty to the University felt by all Catholic colleges 
and said that the establishment of the University was the greatest boom 
the Catholic Church and colleges of America had ever known. 
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Monsignor Conaty, rector of the Catholic University, was the last 
speaker of the evening, the toastmaster introducing him with the state- 
ment that it was always regarded as proper to reserve the best for the 
last. The rector was introduced as a man who had proved himself the 
most worthy successor of Archbishop Keane, whom all the graduates of 
the early years of the university had learned to love so much. 

Monsignor Conaty was invited to respond to the toast, “ The Adminis- 
tration and the Alumni.” He said the University had already been well 
spoken for by the alumni, who are best fitted to bespeak its praises. 


‘‘The graduate knows what the university stands for. He knows that its work 
does not consist mainly of a fine schedule of studies and an array of brilliant pro- 
fessors. He knows what the university does for a man, he knows the value of its 
instruction, he knows the ‘milk in the cocoanut.’ The word of the alumni is 
worth, therefore, much more than those in administration. It is pleasant for us 
all to know, however, that the best we can say for the university is true. All we 
ask of those who would doubt is that they examine its work rather than its sched- 
ule. Test the University by what it has done, and it will not be found wanting. 

‘* When the Catholic Church decided to establish a University, it did not go to 
Congress and ask for an appropriation. The Church felt that there was in the 
hearts of its people a well-defined feeling for a university, and one was established. 
Its every obligation has been met and there is still money in the bank. The Univer- 
sity now has buildings of the value of one million dollars and an endowment fund 
of the same amount. Its establishment called together an organization which, 
although but ten years old, can now be compared favorably with any other organi- 
zation of the Church in America. We are but beginning our work. Let it go 
forward—onward, ever.’’ 


Letters of regret were read from Monsignor Martinelli, William C. 
Robinson, Professor of Law, Catholic University; President Whitney, 
of Georgetown University; Brother Abdas, of St. John’s College, and 
others. 

Among the special guests of the Alumni were His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, Right Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, Rector of the University; Very 
Rev. Philip J. Garrigan, Vice-Rector; Very Rev. Dr. Magnien, President 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; Mr. William Bruce King, President 
of the Columbian University Alumni Association; the Very Rev, J. A. 
Burns, C. 8. C., President of Holy Cross College. Others present were 
Mr. James L. Kennedy, Mr. Daniel W. Shea, Mr. Edward L. Greene, Mr. 
Charles P. Neill, Mr. Maurice F. Egan, Mr. Patrick Conaty, Rev. Henry 
Chapuis, 8. 8.; Mr. Charles H. Goddard, Mr. Wm. T. 8. Jackson, Mr. 
James King, Mr, William Kelly, Revs. Arthur Vaschalde, Edmund T. 
Shanahan, James Sheridan, Thomas L. Barry, John W. Melody, Thomas 
Heverin; Mr. Clarke Waggaman; Revs. Joseph McGinley, John A. 
Ryan, James A. Toner; MM. James C. Bourke, Charles Riedinger, 
William Naulty; Revs. Thomas Bouquillon, Henry Hyvernat, Frederick 
Z. Rooker, Francis Duffy, James J. Fox, William E. Fletcher, James J. 
Donnelly, Edward A. Pace, John T. Driscoll, Thomas J. Shahan, John 
Stinson, Timothy P. O’Keefe, Maurice J. O’Connor, Joseph Smith, 
Thomas O’Brien, James Fitzsimmons, Charles F. Aiken, John Bradley; 
Mr. John J. Dunn; Rey. Joseph McSorley, C. 8. P.; John D. Maguire, 
Michael McSorley. 
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RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR JAMES McMAHON. 


It is with sincere regret that we have to announce the death 
of our dear and great benefactor, Rt. Rev. Monsignor James 
McMahon, so well known for his munificent gift of McMahon 
Hall to the Catholic University. He was a man of exceed- 
ingly good health until about a year ago, when he began to 
show evidence of the weakness which comes with old age; but 
it was not until five or six weeks before his death that this 
weakness increased to such a degree as to alarm the authori- 
ties of the University. Notwithstanding the constant attend- 
ance of physician and trained nurses, who watched him night 
and day, he peacefully passed to his eternal reward Monday, 
April 15th, fortified with all the aids and comforts of religion. 
His death was like his life, calm and quiet, and resigned to 
the Divine Will. The body, vested in the purple robes of a 
prelate’s office, and placed in a metallic-lined casket, was borne 
to the University Chapel, where it lay in state for two days, 
guarded night and day by relays of ecclesiastical students, 
who succeeded one another in that loving duty. The flags of 
the University hung at half mast, and classes were suspended 
from the day of his death until the day after the funeral. The 
main entrance to the building, Caldwell Hall, where he died, 
was heavily draped in black, as were also the stairway and 
doors leading to the Chapel, while the Chapel itself was som- 
berly clad in the samecolor. An air of gloom hung like a pall 
over the whole University, and the chief topic of conversation 
among all was of the life and unobtrusive goodness of the de- 
ceased prelate. Something was missing from the daily life 
here ; for, while Monsignor McMahon was of a quiet and un- 
assuming disposition, still his familiar figure and gentle ways 
were a pleasure and an inspiration to all. It is like the dis- 
appearance of an old landmark, the removal of which we shall 
be long in accustoming ourselves. 

The funeral obsequies took place Tuesday morning. The 
Rt. Rev. Rector, who had gone to Dubuque to represent the 
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University at the ceremony of the investiture of the pallium 
on Archbishop Keane, was immediately informed of the death 
of Monsignor McMahon, and returned to take charge of the 
exercises. The presidents of the affiliated colleges, with their 
students, together with all the University students and the 
professors in full academic dress were present at the services. 
The Rt. Rev. Rector presided at the office for the dead, which 
was chanted by thestudents. The Pontifical Mass of Requiem 
was sung by Rt. Rev. John M. Farley, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, a member of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. Rev. P. J. Healy, 8S. T. L., of New York, was the 
assistant priest; Rev. John W. Melody, S. T. L., of Chicago, 
deacon ; Rev. Thomas 8. Flynn, of Syracuse, sub-deacon, and 
Rev. James P. Sheridan, of New York, master of ceremonies. 
The Mass sung was by Claudio Casciolini, of the sixteenth 
century. It was found in an old volume in the University 
library ; very probably it is the first time that it has been sung 
in this country. The regular University choir was augmented 
by some of the Paulist and Holy Cross students, and the Mass 
was excellently rendered. At the conclusion of the Mass the 
Rt. Rev. Rector delivered the eulogy. He was visibly affected 
with emotion as he spoke of the life and character of the de- 
parted benefactor. His discourse created a profound impres- 
sion on the audience. 

Monsignor Conaty took for his text the verses: ‘‘I heard a 
voice from heaven saying to me, write: Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord. From henceforth now, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, for their works follow 
them’’ (Apoc. xiv. 18). 

“Death has entered our household. It has taken from us the 
patriarch of the family, the most generous benefactor of the University. 
To the man of faith there is a note of gladness when death comes to a 
life in which all actions are weighted in the scales of eternity. Death is 
the gateway of Life, the entrance to eternal joy. The responsibilities 
of life are easily cared for, when the spirit of God has been the inform- 
ing principle of all action. Eighty-four years mark a long life. Sixty 
years spent in the priesthood are filled with responsibilities; but when 
that long life has been one constant desire to know God and to serve 
Him, how sweet the thought of death which leads to rest with God! 
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“Born in the north of Ireland, trained from his early years for the 
priesthood, a student in that famous institution, Maynooth College, he 
followed the highest theological studies. Passing to France, he entered 
the Society of St. Sulpice, and was soon assigned to work in the mission 


of Montreal. A friend of the great Archbishop Hughes, of New York; 


he was induced to enter upon mission service in that diocese, and became 


-assistant to Dr. Starrs, pastor of St. Mary’s Church. Later on he was 


made under-pastor of the church. Nearly forty years of his priestly 
life were spent on the missions in New York City. 

“Ten years ago he resigned his parish, and retired to the University, 
after having made a donation of properties amounting to nearly $400,000, 
with which the McMahon Hall was built. He accumulated money, but 
had no affection for it, except inasmuch as it gave him opportunities for 
future good. 

“As far as we know anything of his early life it is certain that there 
had come to him a small patrimony. This he judiciously invested in 
properties in New York at a time when values were exceedingly small. 
Forty years of development brought large results, and we are not sur- 
prised that keen business sense led to the fortune which he bestowed 
upon the University. He knew the value of money; he never wasted it 
nor did he spend it lavishly; but when the time came he gave generously 
and without hesitation all he possessed, that the Church might be 
enabled to do the great work in higher education which had been begun. 
The Holy Father recognized this generosity to Catholic education by 
naming him a member of his household, and conferring upon him the title 
of Monsignor, giving him in his brief the honorable distinction of being 
called ‘a pious and learned priest.’ 

“He was a father among us. His greatest monument is not that 
which he erected on our campus, which, indeed, is a monument of 
which any man may well be proud. A greater monument is found in 
his daily priestly life, for he was an example to us all. He was a man 
of faith, a man of meditation and of prayer—he was a pious priest, a 
scholarly man of God. He was governed by nobility of purpose, setting 
before himself a very high standard of character as becoming the priest. 
He despised whatever was mean and petty, and loved to consider the 
priest as a cultured gentleman. He was modest and retiring, and loved 
his chapel, his library, and his friends. 

“We pay to his memory our tribute of respect and veneration. 
Professors and students can never forget the character which he has 
maintained during his years among us. We all loved him, not so much 
for his gifts to the University as for his noble, simple life.” 


Monsignor Conaty urged remembrance of him in the daily 
prayers of students and professors, and said that— 
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‘Though we miss him, and his death is our loss, yet we rejoice that 
a long journey is ended, and that the life well spent has gone to God for 
its eternal reward. Monsignor McMahon lives now as a memory, but he 
will live as a noble type of priest; pious, learned, generous, a broad- 
minded citizen and a devoted friend.” 


At the conclusion of the sermon Bishop Farley pronounced 
the Absolution, all the congregation holding lighted candles. 
The casket was then borne to the hearse. The active pall 
bearers represented the different sections of the University. 
They were Hon. William C. Robinson, Dean of the Law 
Schools ; Dr. Edw. Lee Greene, Dean of the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy; Professors Maurice F. Egan and Albert F. Zahm, of 
the Faculty of Philosophy ; Rev. John W. Melody, repre- 
senting the ecclesiastical students, and Mr. Elmer J. Murphy, 
representing the lay students. The honorary pall bearers, 
selected from the professors who were the longest connected 
with the University were: Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D. D.; 
Rev. Henry Hyvernat, Ph. D.; Rev. Charles P. Grannan, 
D. D.; Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Rev. Edw. A. Pace, 
Ph. D., and Rev. John J. Griffin, Ph. D. As the pall bearers 
lifted the casket the chapel bell was tolled and remained 
tolling until the cortege left the University grounds. 

The students marched from Caldwell Hall in procession to 
the gates of the University, chanting the ‘‘ Benedictus.’’ As 
the funeral cortege passed from the chapel, the bell was tolled 
and remained tolling until the procession left the grounds of 
the University. When the gates were reached the procession 
opened and lined both sides of the road to allow the hearse 
and carriages to pass through. The body was temporarily 
placed in the receiving vault of Mt. Olivet Cemetery, where 
Very Rev. Dr. Dumont, President of Caldwell Hall, said the 
prayers for the dead. The flowers that surrounded the casket 
were gifts from the professors and students of the University. 
Among the clergy in attendance at the service were : 

Rev. Wm. Fletcher, 8.T.L., representing Cardinal Gibbons ; 
Rev. Walter Elliott, C. 8. P., president of St. Thomas Col- 
lege ; Rev. J. B. Descreux, 8. M., president of Marist College ; 
Rev. J. A. Burns, C. 8. C., president of Holy Cross College ; 
Rev. Godfrey Schilling, O. F. M., superior of the Franciscan 
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Monastery ; Very Rev. A. L. Magnien, 8. S., D. D., superior 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; Rev. Brother Abdas, 
president of St. John’s College, Washington; Rev. John D. 
Whitney, 8. J., president of Georgetown University; Rev. 
John A. Conway, 8S. J., Rev. Father Moran, O. P., superior 
of the Dominicans; Rev. Thomas S. Lee, of St. Matthew’s ; 
Rev. James F. Mackin, of St. Paul’s, and Rev. Dr. Stafford, 
of St. Patrick’s; Rev. Father Kent, O. P., St. Dominic’s 
church; Rev. Eugene Hannan, St. Antony’s church; Rev. 
Charles Warren Currier, St. Mary’s church; Rev. F. Z. 
Rooker, D. D., of the papal legation ; Father William, O. F. 
M.; Rev. J. Solier, 8. M., D. D.; Rev. James J. Fox, D. D.; 
Rev. P. J. Hallissey, 8. T. L., of Springfield ; Mr. Thomas E. 
Waggaman, treasurer of the board of trustees. 

The University paid the highest tribute of respect to its 
noblest benefactor, and the ceremony will long be remembered. 
by all who were privileged to witness it. 





THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF CATH- 
OLIC COLLEGES. 


On Wednesday morning, April 10, representatives of nearly 
every Roman Catholic educational institution of collegiate 
standing in the United States met in St. James’ Hall, Chicago, 
Ill. The gathering was the Third Annual Conference of the 
‘Catholic Colleges of America. The president of the associa- 
tion, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, Rector of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., presided. Following is a list of the del- 
egates who attended : 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, D. D., president of the association, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; Aloysius Bradley, O. S. B., 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans., and St. Bernard’s College, Cul- 
linan, Ala.; Benedict Boebner, C. PP. S., President St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Ind.; P. V. Byrne, C. M., President St. Vincent’s College, 
Chicago, Ill.; John 8. Burke, 8. J., Vice-President St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Burns, C.8. C., President Holy Cross College, 
Washington, D. C.; A. J. Burrowes, President Marquette College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; John P. Carroll, D. D., President St. Joseph’s College, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Francis B. Cassilly, 8. J., St. Ignatius’ College, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wm. F. Clark, 8. J., Vice-President St. Francis Xavier’s, 
New York, N. Y.; John A. Conway, 8. J., Vice-President Gonzaga Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; Henry J. DeLaak, 8. J., St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Lawrence A. Delurey, 0. 8. A., Villanova College, Villa- 
nova, Pa.; Albert A. Dierckes, 8. J., St. Francis Xavier’s, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Bruno Doerfler, 0. 8. B., Vice-President St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn.; John F. Dolphin, M. A., President College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.; C. J. J. Donegan, S. J., President Creighton 
University, Omaha, Neb.; Candidus Eichenlaub, St. Bede’s College, 
Peru, Ill.; James P. Fagan, 8. J., Vice-President Georgetown College, 
Washington, D. C.; James D. Foley, President Detroit College, Detroit, 
Mich.; Brother Fidelis, Rector St. Francis’ College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
James J. French, C. 8. C., Notre Dame University, Notre Dame P. 0., 
Ind.; P. J. Franciscus, C. 8. C., St. Edward’s College, Austin, Tex.; 
Martin A. Hehir, C. 8. Sp., Holy Cross College, Pittsburg, Pa.; John U. 
Heinzle, 8. J., Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., St. Ignatius’ College, 
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Cleveland, O., St. John’s College, Toledo, O., Sacred Heart, Prairie du 
Chien, Wis.; E. A. Higgins, 8. J., Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 
Cal., St. Ignatius’ College, San Francisco, Cal.; W.C. Hoctor, C. M., 
St. John Baptist College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vincent Huber, 0. S. B., 
Rector St. Bede’s College, Peru, Ill.; J. Kosinski, C. R., Vice-President 
St. Stanislaus’ College, Chicago, Ill., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Ky. ; 
Michael Leary, 8. J., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kan.; P. Nicholas 
Leonard, V. F. M., St. Francis Solanus’ College, Quincy, Tl; A. A. Mal- 
loy, C. M., St. Vincent’s College, Chicago, [ll.; Andrew J. Morrissey, 
C. 8. C., President Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind.; William 
L. O’Hara, C. M., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; John N. 
Poland, 8. J., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, O.; E. L. Rivard, C. S. V., 
St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais, Ill.; J. F. Quirk, 8. J., Vice-Presi- 
dent Boston College, Boston, Mass.; Charles B. Schrantz, 8. 8., M. A., 
St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md.; Antoine Wilmer, O. M. Cap., 
Rector St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, Wis.; St. Fidelis College, Her- 
man, Pa.; Prof. Edmund J. Ryan, M. A., Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 

The Rev. Francis Cassilly, 8. J., of St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, and the Rev. J. F. Dolphin, of St. Thomas’ College, 
St. Paul, were appointed secretaries of the meeting. 

The address of the President, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, which 
we publish elsewhere in the BULLETIN, was on ‘‘ The Catholic 
College in the Twentieth Century,’’ and was an appeal for 
devotion to the best college work, loyalty on the part of the 
colleges to the different elements of the educational system, 
and particularly to the University, which holds the headship. 

The next address was a timely and forcible plea for the 
establishment and increase of Catholic High Schools, by the 
Rev. J. A. Burns, C. 8. C., of the Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington. 

After Father Burns’ addresses, a letter from the Apostolic 
Delegate, Cardinal-elect Martinelli, was read. We give the 
text on another page, together with the letter of Cardinal 
Gibbons to the Conference. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Rev. Henry J. DeLaak, S. J., 
Professor of Physics in the St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo., read a scholarly paper on the teaching of science. 

Following the discussion of Father DeLaak’s paper came 
a paper on ‘‘The Teaehing of History in College,’’ by the 
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Rev. Laurence A. Delurey, O. 8. A., President of Villanova 
College, Villanova, Pa. 

Father Delurey’s very suggestive paper was fully dis- 
cussed. 

On Thursday morning the Conference opened with a well- 
written article on ‘‘The Teaching of English in College,’ by 
Prof. Edmund J. Ryan, M. A., Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 

Rev. James P. Fagan, 8. J., Vice-President of Georgetown 
University, next read a very exhaustive article on ‘‘The Status 
of Educational Legislation in the United States.’’ 

The committee appointed in last year’s Conference to draw 
up a tentative schedule of requirements for entrance into the 
freshman class made a report at this stage of the convention. 
The ideas embodied in their report having been discussed at 
some length, were finally referred back to the colleges for 
further consideration. After hearing the views of the dif- 
ferent colleges the committee is expected to make a more 
definite report at the next Conference. 

Friday’s session opened with the reading of a cablegram 
from Cardinal Rampolla, bestowing the blessing of the Holy 
Father on the work of the Conference. 

The Rev. Candidus Eichenlaub, O. 8. B., of St. Bede’s 
College, Peru, Ill., held the close attention of the delegates 
with an instructive treatment of his subject, ‘‘ The Study of 
Greek.”’ 

At the election of officers, which followed, Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor Conaty was unanimously re-elected President of the 
Association, and the Rev. John A. Conway, 8. J., of Gonzaga 
Cullege, Washington, was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

The standing committee for the ensuing year is composed 
as follows: 

‘Rev. J. A. Conway,S. J., Washington, D. C.; Rev. W. L. O'Hara, 
M, A., Emmittsburg, Md.; Rev. Vincent Huber, O. S. B., Peru, IIl.; 
Rey. James A. French, C. 8. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rey. L. A. Delurey, 
O. 8. A., Villanova, Pa. 

The following vigorous protest against the encroachments 
of the State on private education was made by the convention 
and put in the form of resolutions. 
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The standing committee met on April 11, 1901. Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Conaty presided. All the members of the commit- 
tee were present. The following resolutions were drafted, 
and proposed to the Conference for action : 

First—That this Association of Catholic Colleges requests its Presi- 
dent, Right Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, respectfully to call the attention of 
the bishops of the United States, at their annual meeting, to the work of 
this Conference in regard to our collegiate conditions, and especially to 
the importance of the High School movement. 

Second—That the tendency of educational legislation forces us to 
warn our Catholic people of the systematic and well defined effort in 
certain quarters towards absolute State control in education, thereby 
threatening and crippling all private educational affort, thus depriving a 
large class of the citizens of the liberty of maintaining schools in which 
their religion shall be made an essential element. 

Third—That we remind legislators of the rights of conscience 
guaranteed to us by our American citizenship, and call their attention 
to the systems of schools which our people have maintained at great 
expense and sacrifice. 

Fourth—That we protest against the unfair and unjust discrimina- 
tion resulting from much of the educational legislation, and we appeal 
to the fair-mindedness and sense of justice of the American people to 
protect us from such illiberality. 

Fifth—That this conference of Catholic colleges convinces us that we 
are justified in asserting that our.college system deserves the generous 
co-operation of all interested in higher Catholic education; and we 
pledge ourselves to use every effort to protect still more our collegiate 
conditions. 

Sixth—That we call upon all Catholics to recognize the imperative 
need of a more perfect organization of our educational system, and we 
assure them that with a fuller development of the Catholic High School 
we shall have a complete system, with its headship in the University, and 
shall thus continue to maintain a high collegiate standard. 

Seventh—That a committee be appointed to prepare condensed report 
of this present meeting, to be forwarded to the Catholic press. 

Kighth—That previous to next meeting, notification of the same be 
sent to the Chicago press. 

Ninth—That a committee be appointed to consider carefully the 
papers read at this meeting, and their practical results; and to report 
the same at the next meeting of the Conference. 

Tenth—That the next meeting be held in Chicago on the first Tues- 
day after the Fourth of July, in 1902, place of local assembly to be 

determined by the executive committee. 





LETTERS OF CARDINAL MARTINELLI AND 
CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


We append the text of these documents. They are of 
great weight in the question of unifying the education of the 
Catholic youth of the United States under the direction of 
the Catholic University of America. 


LETTER OF CARDINAL MARTINELLI, APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO THE 
UNITED STATES, 
“AposTOLIC DELEGATION OF AMERICA, 
“ WasHINGTON, D. C., April 23, 1901. 

“Rr. Rev. Toomas J. Conary, D. D., Rector Catholic University of 
America, Chairman of the Association of Catholic Colleges. 

“Rr. REVEREND DEAR Sir :—I regret that, again this year, it will be 
impossible for me to be present in Chicago at the annual convention of 
your Association. Could I soarrange it, I would gladly be there, for as I 
have already assured the Association through you, I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with its scope and purposes; and I would do all in my power to 
encourage its members to earnest and sincere efforts toward their accom- 
plishment. As I believe I have said before, the educational work done 
by Catholics up to the present time is deserving of great praise. Wonders 
have been wrought in the face of difficulties which have been by no 
means light. ‘That so much has been done is the chief reason why more 
ought to be attempted. ‘To achieve still greater results what would seem 
to be needed is precisely what your Association aims to do. Unification 
and co-ordination of educational work, so that a complete and perfect sys- 
tem shall exist, based on the strong and broad foundation of good paro- 
chial schools, the superstructure consisting of well and highly perfected 
academies, colleges, seminaries and under-graduate universities, all 
culminating in the Institution, the foundation of which our Holy Father 
counts as one of the glories of his Pontificate, are, it would seem to me 
the thing most to be desired at present to enable the Catholic efforts to 
cope successfully with those being made by secular or sectarian forces. 

“It is only by such co-ordination that the desired elevation in standard 
can be brought about. The time should be hastened when an academic 
degree conferred by a Catholic institution in this country shall be equal 
in all respects to one conferred by any other, and when this equality 
(386) 
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shall be recognized by all. We live in times when natural values are 
appreciated first. Catholic education, it is true, offers first, and as most 
important, supernatural value. This it must and shall always continue 
todo. But there is no reason why it should not offer at the same time a 
natural value equal to and surpassing that which non-Catholic education 
can possibly hope to offer. Let Catholic educators, then, unite their 
of strength and it will not be long before we shall have a system in this 
1e country which will give to our young men results which they can find 
of nowhere else—diplomas and degrees which are equal, even superior in 
value to those obtained in the same grades of other institutions, up to 
university degrees which no other institution could dream of presenting. 
: My earnest prayer is that God may bless every effort made in this country 
to further the interests of truly Catholic education. 

“With sentiments of the highest esteem and fraternal charity, I remain 


fraternally yours in Christ. 
of ‘“ SEBASTIAN, 


“ Archbishop of Ephesus, Apostolic Delegate.” 
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of LETTER OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

I “ KASTER SUNDAY, 1901. 
n- “My Dear Monstenor: While I will be unable to attend your coming 
to convention in Chicago, I avail myself of the occasion by renewing the 
n- expression of the deep interest I take in these annual reunions of some of 
ne _ the educational guides and the intellectual forces of the country. 

T's ; “We cannot too much insist on the great advantages to be derived 
10 i from concerted action on the part of our educational leaders. You give a 
re : strength and encouragement to each other. You stimulate honorable 
m i emulation and arouse a holy enthusiasm in the cause of education. 

on “ By comparing notes and interchange of views you impart valuable 
8- information to one another. Aboveall, you unify your system and march 
O- with serried ranks in the great cause of Christian enlightenment. 

ad “T hope that the coming convention will fully equal the preceding 
ll ones by the harmony of your deliberations and by the renewal within you 
er of the spirit of your sublime vocation. 

e “ Faithfully yours in Xt, 


to “J, CARDINAL GIBBONS.” 








TWELFTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 


The closing exercises of the academic year were held in McMahon 
Hall, Wednesday, June 5th. His Eminence, Cardinal Martinelli, pre- 
sided. The German Ambassador, the Japanese Minister, the Mexican 
Minister and Madame Azpiroz, and the Brazilian Minister were seated with 
the Faculty upon the stage. There were also present District Com- 
missioner Macfarland, Dean Hodgkins, of the Columbian University; 
Rey. J. P. Fagan, 8. J., Vice-President of Georgetown University; Very 
Rev. Dr. A. L. Magnien, 8. 8., President of St. Mary’s Seminary; Rev. 
F. X. Fink, 8. J., President of Gonzaga College; Brother Abdas, Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College; Very Rev. V. Marijohn, C. S. B., Superior 
of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada, and many representatives of 
the local clergy. After a brief introductory address, the Right Rev. 
Rector, assisted by the Very Rev. Vice-Rector and acting as delegate of 
the Cardinal Chancellor, conferred the following degrees : 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (B. S.). 

Stanislaus von Prusinowski, Washington, D. C., Primaner, Real Gym- 
nasium, Posen, Germany. 

BACHELOR OF LAWS (LL. B.). 

Frank Aloysius Brandy, Baltimore, Md.; James Arthur Conly, 
Wichita, Kan.; William Henry Kelly, A. B., Staunton, Va.; James 
Emmet King, A. B., St. Louis, Mo.; William Keene Naulty, A. B., 
Carthage, Mo.; Thomas Bernard O’Neill, A. B., Evanston, Wyo.; Abner 
Cloud Ritchie, A. B., Washington, D. C.; Clarke Waggaman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

MASTER OF LAWS (LL. M.). 

Clarence Eugene Martin, LL. B., Martinsburg, W. Va. Dissertation: 

“Corporations: Their probable origin aud subsequent development.” 
DOCTOR OF LAW (J. D.). 

Keukichi Kodera, LL. B., LL. M., Kobe, Japan. Dissertation: “The 
Grecian Law.” : 

Owen William Reddy, LL. B., LL. M., Newburyport, Mass. Disser- 
tation : “Limitations of the Law of Expert Evidence.” 

Fukusaburo Yamada, LL. B., Yokohama, Japan. Dissertation: “A 
Comparison of the succession to the Headship of a house in the Japanese 
Law with legal succession in the Roman Law and Primogeniture in the 
English Law.” 

MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY (Ph. M.). 

Elmer Jerome Murphy, Litt. B., Bellevue, Iowa. Dissertation: “On 

the Ground for Development in English Drama.’’ 
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DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (Ph. D.). 

Arthur Adolph Vaschalde, 8. T. B., 8. T. L., Sandwich, Can. Dis- 
sertation: “The Unpublished Letters of Philoxenus: Text and Trans- 
lations, preceded by an Introduction on the Life, Doctrine, and Works 
of Philoxenus, and followed by two Appendices.” , 


BACHELOR IN SACRED THEOLOGY (S. T. B.). 

Rev. Thomas Joseph Brennan, Archdiocese of San Francisco; Rev. 
Joseph Francis Dangelzer, 8. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Joseph Louis 
Duclos, 8. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Thomas Matthew Farrell, A. B., 
A. M., Diocese of Albany; Rev. Thomas Joseph Gaffney, Archdiocese of 
Chicago; Rev. Yves Marie Helliet, S. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev: 
Nicholas Joseph Hengers, 8. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Cornelius 
Joseph Holland, Diocese of Providence; Rev. Joseph Patrick Mackey 
Archdiocese of San Francisco; Rev. Francis Joseph Mullin, Archdiocese 
of Boston; Rev. Thomas O’Reilly, Archdiocese of New York; Rev. 
Ernest Aloysius Pfleger, 8. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. George Stephen 
Rapier, 8. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Alfred Joseph St. Martin, 8. M.» 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Michael Joseph Walsh, Archdiocese of San 
Francisco; Rev. Nicholas Aloysius Weber, 8. M., Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. George William Welch, Diocese of Springfield. 


LICENTIATE IN SACRED THEOLOGY (S. T. L.). 

Rev. Thomas Leo Burry, A. B., A. M., 8. T. B., Diocese of Pitts- 
burg. Dissertation: “ Image and Similitude: Its significance in Catholic 
Theology.” 

Rev. John Joseph Burke, C. 8. P., A. B.S. T. B., New York. 
Dissertation: “The Moral Order: Some aspects of its harmony in 
Reason and Revelation.” 

Rev. Andrew Joseph Burns, A. B., A. M., 8. T. B., Archdiocese of 
Chicago. Dissertation: “A Century of Irish Church History.” 

Rev. Patrick Leo Crayton, Ph. B., 8. T. B., Archdiocese of Boston. 
Dissertation: “Divorce in the United States.” 

Rev. Francis Formaz, A. B., A. M., 8S. T. B., Diocese of Alton. 
Dissertation : “ Infallibility of Scripture a Result of its Inspiration,” 

Rev. Michael Joseph McSorley, 8. T. B., Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. Dissertation: “Papias, Bishop of Hierapolos; a witness of 
Apostolic times to the Authenticity of the Four Gospels.” 

Rev. Francis Ignatius Purtell, 8. 'T. B., Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
} Dissertation: “Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Gospel of St. John.” 

; Rev. John Thomas Stinson, A. B., S. T. B., Archdiocese of Boston. 
Dissertation: “True Liberty of Conscience.” 
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The Richard Lalor Burtsell Scholarship.—Rev. Dr. Richard Lalor 
Burtsell, of Rondout, N. Y., has given to the University the sum of five 
thousand dollars to found a Scholarship in Theology. The University 
acknowledges with gratitude this priestly act of generosity and apprecia- 
tion on the part of a distinguished scholar. 

Gift from the Marquise de Merinville.—The foundress of the Univer- 
sity has given further proof of her interest in the work by presenting to 
the Chapel in Caldwell Hall a beautiful set of vestments, her own artistic 
handiwork. ‘They were used for the first time at the Solemn Mass on 
Trinity Sunday. 

The Public Lectures on Gaelic Literature.—The lectures of Prof. F. 
N. Robinson (Harvard) aroused much interest and were largely attended. 
The following is a list of the subjects treated: April 15, “The Interest 
in Keltic and the Present State of Keltic Studies”; April 16, “ Druid- 
ism and the Religion of the Ancient Kelts’’; April 17, “The Elder 
Irish Saga Cycle—Cuchulainn—Hero Tales Centering About Cuchu- 
lainn”; April 18, “The Elder Irish Saga Cycle—Story of the Sons of 
Uisnech—Story of Deirdre from the earliest existing version down to the 
now current popular tales”; April 19, “The Later Irish Saga Cycle and 
the Ossianic Controversy—Influence of Keltic on English and Continental 
Writers.” 

The Baccalaureate Sermon for 1901.—The annual Baccalaureate 
Sermon was preached this year by Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien (’92), Super- 
intendent of Schools in the Diocese of Brooklyn. The Mass was said 
by Very Rev. Godfrey Schilling, O. F. M., Superior Mount St. Sepulchre 
Monastery; Rev. Thomas L. Barry, 8. T. L., of Pittsburg, was Deacon of 
the Mass, and Rev. Francis Purtell, of Philadelphia, Sub-Deacon. 

Senate Resolutions on the Death of Monsignor McMahon.—The 
Academic Senate, at its session of June, adopted suitable resolutions 
concerning our deceased benefactor, Right Rev. James McMahon. 





